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PREFACE. 


Qe = 


Tue publisher, in closing the seventh volume of the only Magazine exclusively 
devoted to History in the country, is happy to announce that in the new volume the 
subscribers will find the work increased in size, not only by the addition of new pages, 
but also by giving some of the matter in smaller type. 

Occasional illustrations will also be.given, chiefly of portraits of eminent American 
personages, or reproductions of old views, scenes, and the like, of historical 
interest. 

Articles of a high character and general value on American History, Biography, 
Genealogy, Bibliography, and Literature, will be given in the ensuing volume, 
embracing among others a series of articles by distinguished writers on American 
historians, giving biographical and critical sketches of the most illustrious from colonial 
times to Bancroft and Motley. 

The reports of Historical Societies will endeavor to keep the public thoroughly 
informed of all done by the many vigorous associations now in the country, and the 
departments of Notes and Queries be open to all for investigation of obscure points, the 
rescuing of curious facts, or any legitimate inquiry. 

Our present volume is one not without its value as a contribution to the history 
of America, giving many important papers read before Historical Societies, early and 
curious diaries, journals, and correspondence, with papers written expressly for our 
columns. 

We do not suppose that we have met all anticipations, certainly not our own, yet, as 
Tacitus remarks, “s¢eing that we are but men, it is something to have made the 
attempt,” or as our own poet gracefully hath it,— 


“ Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 
Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun.” 





Iv . PREFACE. 


While returning thanks to our various contributors in all parts of the country, we 
cordially invite further matter, either in the form of important unpublished documents, 
or in the result of their own researches. 

To the Historical Societies we look not only for their reports in season and with 
regularity, but for a continuance of the exertions so liberally made heretofore to 
extend our circulation and usefulness. 
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General Department. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF MAINE BY GOV. 
GEORGE POPHAM IN AUG., 1607. 


By L. H. Sieournry. 


BeroreE the Mayflower’s lonely sail 
Our northern billows spann’d, 

And left on Plymouth’s ice-bound rock 
A sad-eyed pilgrim band,— 


Ere scarce Virginia’s forests proud 
The earliest woodman hew’d, 

Or grey Powhatan’s wondering eyes 
The pale-brow’d strangers view’d,— 


The noble Popham’s fearless prow 
Essay’d adventurous deed— 

He cast upon New England’s coast 
The first colonial seed,— 


And bade the holy dews of prayer 
Baptize a heathen sod, 

And 'mid its groves a church arise 
Unto the Christian’s God. 


And here, on green Sabino’s marge, 
He closed his mortal trust, 

And gave this savage-peopled world 
Its first rich Saxon dust. 


So, where beneath the drifted snows 
He took his latest sleep, 

A faithful sentinel of stone 
Due watch and ward shail keep,— 


A lofty fort, to men unborn, 
In thunder speak his name, 
And Maine, amid her thousand hills, 
New England’s founder claim, 
IJartrorp, Conn., 
Sept. 8, 1862. 
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SUBSTANCE OF AN ORATION 
BY HON. JOHN A. POOR. 


WE commemorate to-day, the great event 
of American history. We are assembled on 
the spot that witnessed the first formal act 
of possession of New England by a British 
colony, under the authority of a royal 
charter. We have come here, on the 255th 
anniversary of that event, to rejoice in the 
manifold blessings that have flowed to us 
from that act, to place on record a testi- 
monial of our appreciation of the value of 
that day’s work, and to transmit to future 
generations an expression of our regard for 
the illustrious men who laid the foundation 
of England’s title to the continent, and gave 
a new direction to the history of the world. 

We meet under circumstances of deep and 
peculiar interest. The waters of the same 
broad Sagadahoc move onward in their ma- 
jestic course to the ocean; the green sum- 
mit of the beautiful Seguin still lifts itself in 
the distance—standing sentinel and break- 
water to beat back the swelling surges of 
the sea; the flashing foam of the Atlantic 
still washes the rocky shores of the Penin- 
sula of Sabino, and the secure anchorage of 
this open bay receives the tempest-tossed 
bark, as on the day that the “ Gift of 
God,” the gallant fly-boat of Raleigh Gil- 
bert, helped into port the good ship “Mary 
and John, freighted with the hopes of a 
new empire. Behind us rises the green 
summit of yonder mount, around whose 
sides soon clustered the habitations of the 
intrepid Porpnam and his devoted compan- 
ions; and the same rocky rampart that then 
encircled this proud bay, stands unmoved 
amid the changes of 255 years. All else is 
changed. The white sails of many a gal- 
lant ship now cover this broad expanse of 
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water; a towering light-house rises high 
above the summit of Seguin, throwing the 
rays of its Fresnel lens far out into the 
darkness, and along these rocky shores; 
habitations of men dot every point of the 
surrounding landscape, while the stout 
steamer, unlike the ship of olden time, glad- 
ly encounters the rude waves of the ocean— 


“ Against the wind, and against the tide, 
Still steady, with an upright keel.” 


But the heart of man has changed less than 
all, in these 255 years. It still bows sub- 
missive to Almighty God, and lifts its voice 
in prayer and praise, as when in the solemn 
service of his ritual their pious preacher ut- 
tered these memorable words: 

“ At what time soever a sinner doth re- 
pent him of his sins from the bottom of his 
heart, I will blot all his wickedness out 
of my remembrance, saith the Lord.” 

“*] will go to my Father, and say to him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
against thee: Iam no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” 


All this was permanent and enduring. 
The same duty and dependence upon God 


are upon us all, We seem to see before us 
the faithful Richard Seymour, clad in the 
habiliments of the priesthood, as we hear 
the same accents of prayer and praise that 
he uttered, when before him knelt the 
faithful Popham and his hardy comrades, 
whose deep responses were borne upward 
to the mercy-seat. We listen to-day to the 
same strains of music, and to the same les- 
sons that first burst forth from human lips on 
the shores of this great continent! That 
same sense of sinfulness that then found ut- 
terance in the language of the liturgy, finds 
expression in our hearts to-day; and may it 
please the Father of mercies so to mould 
all hearts, that these words of penitential 
confession shall find willing utterance from 
all lips, and these words of prayer and 
praise, raised in devout aspiration from all 
hearts, be continued from generation to 
generation through all time, till there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd, and this mor- 
tal reach immortality at the final consum- 
mation of all things. 

The greatness of an event is to be meas- 
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ured by the influence it exerts over the des- 
tinies of mankind. Acts of sublime moral 
grandeur, essential for the education of the 
race, may surpass in real magnitude the 
most brilliant achievement of material suc- 
cess, and the silent eloquence of truth do 
more to conquer the fierce spirit of war than 
the most imposing triumphs of warlike am- 
bition. The ignominious execution of the 
Teacher of our religion, in a remote and 
obscure province of the Roman empire, was 
an event of so little interest at the time as 
to be overlooked by the great writers of 
Roman history. The rise of the Christian 
sect in Judea was noticed by the younger 
Pliny in his letter to the Emperor Trajan 
within the next hundred years, but no hu- 
man vision could then have foreseen that 
their despised doctrines would, within the 
next few hundred years, have become en- 
throned in the home of the Cesars, and 
given law to the civilized world. 

When Hannibal led his disciplined troops 
from the shores of Africa, through the per- 
ilous passes of the Pyrenees and across the 
Alps, into Italy, and slew more in number 
of the Roman youth than the entire force 
of his army, we instinctively admire this 
sublime exhibition of martial genius and 
energy. When at last, he failed to conquer 
Rome, only from the lack of succor from 
his own countrymen, whose jealousy of his 
success destroyed their country, we respect 
that indignant sense of justice that be- 
queathed his bones to a foreign resting- 
place, lest his unworthy countrymen should 
in after times be honored by the homage 
done to his remains. We weep at every 
fresh recital of the splendor of his achieve- 
ments and the magnitude of his misfortunes, 
as we reflect that the history of future times 
hung suspended on the issue of that cam- 
paign. We are willing to rejoice, that at 
last his ungrateful nation was blotted from 
the earth, and Carthage lives only as a dis- 
honor to history, while his name stands 
foremost among warriors and heroes. 

When the brave and accomplished Cham- 
plain returned to France, after a residence 
of three and a half years in Acadia, having 
explored all these shores, and ‘given them 
the names they now bear, and placed the 
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symbols of the authority of his sovereign 
from Cape Breton to Cape Cod, confidently 
anticipating the future greatness of his race 
and nation in this their secure home in the 
finest portion of the world, he found that 
the charter granted to De Monts, under 
which he held and occupied, the country, 
had been revoked, and that the most hcpe- 
ful plan of empire ever revealed to human 
eyes, had been marred if not destroyed. 
With generous valor he sought a new home 
amid the snows of the St. Lawrence, and in 


1608 planted the flag and the power of 


France upon the shores of that mighty river, 
where his bones now lie, in the midst of the 
race he there planted. But the folly of the 
great King Henry of Navarre could not be 
overcome by any heroism on his part; for 
the stronger foothold of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges had meanwhile been planted on the 
shores of this open sea, from Sagadahoc to 
Plymouth, and the flag of France was com- 
pelled to withdraw across the Sagadahoc, 
never more to return thither after 1607, 


and finally lay in the dust before that cross 
of St. George, which first floated from the 
rocky ramparts of Quebec on the 18th of 
September, 1759, and the power of France 


was swept from the continent forever. But 
all hearts instinctively honor the immortal 
Champlain. The sympathy of all generous 
minds ever flows forth at the utterance of 
his name. His monument still exists in 
sight of an admiring posterity, more endur- 
ing than this stone we have this day raised 
in honor of another, and it shall forever 
remain in perpetual beauty while the waters 
from the lofty summits of the Adirondack, 
mingling with those of the Green Moun- 
tains, shall fill the deep recesses of the lake 
that bears the honored name, Champlain ! 

But it is our duty to speak to-day of an- 
other and greater than Champlain; not 
greater in purpose, but in the results achieved 
for humanity and his race, and more enti- 
tled to our sympathy from the blessings we 
owe to his labors—the man that gave North 
America to his nation, and died without 
even the poor reward that followed his 
great rival. 

That colossal empire which Champlain 
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over till the close of his life, which eventu- 
ally held four-fifths of the continent, was 
unable to regain its possessions on these 
Atlautic shores ; and from this cause alone, 
it finally fell beneath the power and sagacity 
of England’s greatest war minister, Pitt, 
who gave to the heroic Wolfe, in his youth- 
ful prime, the noblest opportunity for fame 
that has yet fallen to a leader of armies. 
But the hero who gave the continent to 
England, was neither Pitt nor Wolfe, but 
another and greater than either, the illus- 
trious and sagacious knight whose manly 
daring and persevering energy upheld the 
drooping cause of colonization in its dark- 
est hours against individual jealousy and 
Parliamentary injustice ; and saw, like Isra- 
el’s great lawgiver, from the top of the 
mountain, the goodly land that his country- 
men should afterwards possess, though he 
was not allowed to enter it. All honor, 
this day, to Sir Ferdinando Gorges. His 
praise is proclaimed by Puritan voices, after 
more than two hundred years of unjust re- 
proach, THis monument stands proudly 
erect among the nations, in that constitu- 
tional government of these United States 
which sheds blessings on the world. Tis 
name, once perpetuated in our annals, was 
stricken from the records of the State, and 
no city, or town, or la'e, or river, allowed 
to bear it to future times, But a returaing 
sense of justice marks the American charac- 
ter, and two hundred years after his death 
it is heard once more in honorable renown. 
Busy hands, guided by consummate skill, 
are now shaping into beauty and order a 
work of enduring strength and national de- 
fence, that does honor to his name, and, 
rising in sight of our chief commercial city, 
more beautiful in situation than any that 
graces the Egean coast or smiles from the ' 
Adriatic shores—the metropolis, too, of his 
ancient “ Province of Maine,”—proclaims 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Futher of English 
Colonization in America. And in after 
times, when his race shall become not only 
masters of the continent, but of the earth, 
and his mother tongue the universal lan- 
guage, History shall perpetuate the deeds 
of his genius, and Song shall make his name 


planted on the St. Lawrence, and watched | immortal. 
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The question that the European nations 
were called upon to solve at the commence- 
ment of the 17th century, was, who should 
hereafter occupy and possess the broad belt 
of the temperate zone of the New World, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific seas, All 
previous explorations were preliminary ef- 
forts towards this one great object, but the 
question remainéd open and undecided. 
The voyages of the Northmen to these 
shores, interesting to the curious, are of no 
historic value, because not connected with 
the colonization of the country,—unless it 
shall hereafter appear that Columbus ob- 
tained from them information as to the ex- 
tent of the Western Ocean. At the time 
of discovery by Columbus, the only races 
inhabiting the New World, north of Mexi- 
co, were tribes of wandering savages, inca- 
pable of accepting or acquiring habits of 
civilized life. An extinct race had left their 
mounds in the West, and their deposits of 
oyster beds along the shores of the Atlantic, 
and passed from traditionary story. 

Theadventurous Magellan in 1520 proved, 
by the first voyage round the world, the 
extent of the new continent, and in 1579, 
Sir Francis Drake, the first Englishman 
that circumnavigated the globe, in that dar- 
ing voyage which excited the admiration of 
his countrymen, gave the name of New 
England to the Pacific shores of the conti- 
nent, which name Captain John Smith af- 
terwards, to strengthen the title to the 
country, affixed to the Atlantic slope. But 
till the beginning of the 17th century, North | 
America, north of Florida, remained un- 
vxeopled by Europeans. The Spaniards, the 
tame, the French, the Dutch, and| 
the English, had all made voyages of dis- 
covery, and laid claims to the country. As 
early as 1542, it was parcelled off to the 
three powers first named—Florida, belong- 
ing to Spain, extending as far north as the 
33d parallel of latitude; Verrazzan or New 
France, from the 33d to the 50th parallel; 
and Terra Corterealis, northward tothe Polar 
Ocean, thus named in honor of Gaspar Cor- 
tereal, a Portuguese, who explored the 





coast in the year 1500. The Spaniards were 
in pursuit of mines of gold and silver, the 
Portuguese in quest of slaves, and the French 
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with hopes of profit in the fur trade, but 
crude and indefinite ideas of colonization. 

Spain and Portugal originally claimed the 
New World by grant from the pope. Eng- 
land, practically abandoning all claim from 
the discoveries of Cabot on the Atlantic, 
and Drake on the Pacific coasts, laid down, 
in 1580, the broad doctrine, that prescrip- 
tion without occupation was of no avail; 
that possession of the country was essential 
to the maintenance of title. “ Prescriptio 
sine possessione haud valeat.” 

Before this time the attention of England 
had been turned to the northern parts of 
America, with a view to colonization. As 
early as March 22, 1574, the queen had 
been petitioned to allow of the discovery of 
lands in America “ fatally reserved to Eing- 
land, and for the honor of Her Majesty.” 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s charter “for plant- 
ing our people in America,” was granted 
by Elizabeth, June 11, 1578; and in 1580, 
John Walker and his companions had dis- 
covered a silver mine in Norumbega. The 
explorations of Andrew Thevett, of John 
Barros and John Walker, alluded to in the 
papers recently printed from the British 
State-paper office, under date of 1580, we 
find nowhere else recorded. The posses- 
sion of Newfoundland by Sir Humprey Gil- 
bert was abandoned on his loss at sea, and 
it was not till 1584 that the first charter to 
Sir Walter Raleigh was issued, by Eliza- 
beth, Raleigh named the country Virani, 
in honor of his queen. Of the two colonies 
sent out by him, one returned; the other 
perished in the country, leaving no trace of 
its history, and no record of its melancholy 
fate. Thus at the period of Elizabeth’s 
death, in 1603, England had not a colonial 
possession on the globe. 

Sir Richard Whitbourne had made voy- 
ages to Newfoundland in his own ship in 
1588, and in 1600 there was a proposition 
to the queen for planting a colony in the 
Northwest of America, in which can be un- 
mistakably traced the agency of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, who it now appears was also 
concerned in the voyage of Gosnold in 1602, 
of Pring in 1603, and of George Weymouth 
in 1605, the earliest ones of which we have 
any authentic record. That eloquent passage 
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in Gorges’ “ Briefe Narration,” in which he|ion of the N 


gives “ ‘the reasons and the means of renew- 
ing the undertaking of plantations in Amer- 
ica,” deserves our highest praise; and it 


excites feelings of the warmest gratitude | 


towards him, for it is a modest and ‘touching 
statement of his own heroic efforts in the 
cause of American colonization. 

But the Hollanders and the French were 
equally aroused to the importance, and in- 
flamed with the purpose, of seizing upon 
these shores. The vast wealth of the Dutch, 
their great commercial success prior to this 
time in both the East and West Indies, 
gave them the advantage. Champlain, with 
greater knowledge of North Ameriea than 
any of his rivals, had accompanied Pont 


Grave to the St. Lawrence, by direction of 


the king, in 1603, when, on his return to 
France, 
Monts, a Protestant, and a member of the 
king’s household, under date of November 
3, 1603, extending across the continent, be- 
tween the 40th and 46th degrees of north 
latitude, 

In the spring of 1603, De Monts, accom- 
panied by Champlain, Pont Grave, Pontrin- 
court, and the learned and accomplished 
historian L’Escarbot, sailed from Dieppe for 
the occupation of the New World. They 
planted their colony at St. Croix, within 
the limits of our own State, in 1604, and in 
the spring and summer of 1605, explored 
the coast under the lead of Champlain, from 
Campseau to Cape Malabar, twelve miles 
south of Cape Cod, “searching to the bot- 
tom of the bays,” the same year that Wey- 
mouth explored this most excellent and ben- 
eficial river of Sagadahoc. To make sure 
of the country, Champlain, Champdore, and 
L’Escarbot remained three and a half years, 
fishing, trading with the natives, and occu- 
pying at Boston, Piscadouet, Marchin, or 


he found Acaiis granted to De) 


New World. For on the return 
of Weymouth to Plymouth in 1605, with 
four savages from Pem: iquid, Sir Ferdinan- 
do Gorges gathered from them full particu- 
lars of this whole region, its harbors, rivers, 

natural characteristics, and features, its peo- 
ple and mode of government. 

Associating with himsélf the Earl of 
Southampton, Gorges, relying upon these 
circumstances as a means of inflaming the 
imagination of his countrymen, petitioned 
the king for a charter, which he obtained 
under date of April 10, 1606, granting to 
George Popham and seven others the con- 
tinent of North America, from the 34th to 
the 45th degree of north latitude, extending 
from ocean to ocean, and including all isl- 
ands of the sea within one hundred miles of 
the shore. This charter is the basis on 
which rests the title of our race to the New 
World, It provided for a local government 
at home, intrusted to a Council of Thirteen, 
with two companies, one of North and the 
other of South Virginia, for carrying into 


}execution the plans of colonization in the 


Koskebec, Kinnibequi, Pentagoet, and all 


east to Campseau and Cape Breton, Re- 


turning to France in 1607, they found the | 


charter of De Monts revoked on account of 


the jealousy of his rivals, and a small indem- 
nity from the king their only reward for 
these four years of sacrifice and unremitting 
toil. 


Henry of Navarre cost France the domin-| 


country. The venerable Sir John Popham, 
chief-justice of England by the appoint- 
ment of Elizabeth, aman of vast wealth and 
influence, became the patron of the compa- 
ny; and his son, Sir Francis Popham, was 
appointed by the king, with Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, one of the Council of Thirteen, un- 
der whom, as the Council of Virginia, the 
work of colonization was to be carried for- 
ward, Trom the great fame of Chief-justice 
Popham, and his interest in the matter, the 
colony sent by the North Virginia company 
was popularly known as Popham’s colony ; 
though his name was not in the charter, or 
included among the council, ‘The plant- 
ing of New England in the North, was by 
Chief-justice Poruam,” said the Scotch ad- 
venturers, in their address to the king, Sep- 
tember 9, 1630, recently brought to our 
notice from the British State-paper office. 
In a work entitled “ Encouragement to Col- 
— * by William Alexander, Knight, in 
1625, he says: “Sir John Popham sent the 
first aguas that went, of purpose to inhabit 
there near to Sagadahoc.” But until the 


This short-sightedness of the great} comparatively recent publication of Stra- 


chey, the history of the colony was almost 
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unknown. Three unsuccessful attempts at 
planting a colony were made in 1606. 

On the 31st of May, 1607, the first colo- 
ny to New England sailed from Plymouth 
for the Sagadahoc, in two ships—one called 
the “ Gift of God,” whereof George Pop- 
ham, brother of the chief-justice, was com- 
mander; and the other, the “ Mary and 
John,’ commanded by Raleigh Gilbert— 
on board which ships were one hundred 
and twenty persons, for planters. They 
came to anchor under an island, supposed 
to be Monhegan, the 31st of July. After 
exploring the coast and islands, on Sunday, 
the 9th of August, 1607, they landed on an 
island they called St. George, where they 
heard a sermon delivered unto them by Mr. 
Seymour, their preacher, and so returned 
aboard again. On the 15th of August they 
anchored under Seguin, and on that day 
the “Gift of God” got into the river of 
Sagadahoc. On the 16th, after a severe 
storm, both ships got safely in, and came to 
anchor. On the 17th, in two boats, they 
sailed up the river—Capt. Popham in his 


pinnace, with thirty persons, and Capt. Gil- | 


bert in his long-boat, with eighteen persons, 
and “found it a very gallant river, many 
good islands therein, and many branches 
of other small rivers falling into it;” and 
returned. On the “18th, they all went 
ashore, and there made choice of a place 


for their plantation, at the mouth or en-| 
try of the river, on the west side (for the| 


river bendeth itself towards the nor-east and 
by east), being almost an island, of good 
bigness, in a province called by the Indians, 
‘Sabino’—so called of a Sagamo, or chief 
commander, under the grand bashaba.” 
On the “19th, they all went ashore where 


they had made choice of their plantation, | 


and where they had a sermon delivered 
unto them by their preacher, and after the 


sermon the president’s commission was read, | 


with the laws to be observed and kept. 


“George Popham, gent., was nominated | 
president. Capt. Raleigh Gilbert, James | 
Davies, Richard Seymour, preacher, Capt. 
Richard Davies, Capt. Harlowe, were all 
sworn assistants; aud so they returned back 
again.” 

Thus commenced the first occupation and 


settlement of New England, and from which 
date the title of England to the New World 
was maintained. At this place they opened 
a friendly trade with natives, put up houses 
and built a small vessel, during the autumn 
and winter. 

On the 5th of February, 1608, George 
Popham died, and his remains were depos- 
ited within the wall of his fort, which was 
named Fort St. George. 

It is well known that the Popham colony 
returned to England in 1608, in the ship 
they had built on this peninsula, the first 
specimen of naval architecture constructed 
on this continent, named the “ Virginia of 
Sagadahoc.” 

But this possession of the Popham colony 
proved sufficient to establish the title. The 
revocation of the charter of De Monts gave 
priority to the grant of King James, cover- 
ing the same territory, and this formal act 
of possession was ever after upheld, by an 
assertion of the title by Gorges. It was 
sufficient effectually to hold the country 
|against the French. When Argall, in 1613, 
destroyed the French settlement at Mount 
| Desert, the French minister demanded sat- 
isfaction at the hands of the British nation. 
But no notice was taken of this demand, 
because the French could show no claim 
of title. Again in 1624, M, Tillieres, the 
French ambassador, claimed the territory of 
New England as a portion of New France, 
and proposed to yield all claim to Virginia, 
and the country as far south as the Gulf of 
Mexico; overlooking entirely the title of 
Spain to Florida, which had always been 
recognized as extending to the 33d parallel 
of north latitude. France had at this time 
become aware of the importance of securing 
the tithe and possession of these shores. 
King James called on Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
‘to prepare a reply to the claims of the 
French monarch, ‘“ Whereunto,” says Gor- 
| ges, “T made so full a reply (as it seems) 
there was no more heard of their claim.” 
From the abstract of this reply, recently 
(printed in the Calendar of British State 
Papers, it would seem that no notice was 
taken of the Leyden flock, who were then 
‘at Plymouth; but Sir Ferdinando Gorges 





| placed the claim of his government on the 
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ground of the charter of 1606, and the 
formal occupation of the country under it, 
with a continued claim of title. 

In 1631, Champlain, the greatest mind of 
his nation ever engaged in colonial enter- 
p'ises, and the most cautious of all his coun- 
trymen, second only to Gorges in the re- 
silts he achieved, in his memoir to his 
sovereign, as to the title of the two nations, 
siys: “ King James issued his charter twen- 
ty-four years ago, for the country from the 
33d to the 45th degree. England seized 
the coast of New France, where lies Acadia, 
on which they imposed the name of New 
England.” 

The Dutch West India Company, in their 
address to the States General, in 1632, say: 
“In the year 1606, His Majesty of Great 
Britain granted to his subjects, under the 
names of New England and Virginia, north 
and south of the river (Manhattoes), on ex- 
press condition that the companies should 
remain one hundred miles apart. Where- 
upon the English began, about the year 
1607, to settle by the river of Sagadahoc. 
The English place New England between 
the 41st and 45th degrees of north lati- 
tude.” 

Garneau, in his “ History of Canada,” 
speaking of the destruction of Mount Desert 
and Port Royal, in 1613, says: ‘“ England 
claimed the territory to the 45° of north 
latitude.” This was seven years before the 
date of the New England charter. This 
claim was founded on possession ; for Eng- 
land stoutly maintained, from the time of 
Elizabeth onward, that without possession 
there was no valid title to a newly discov- 
ered country. 

This view of history is overlooked by Pu- 
ritan writers, and those who follow their 
authority. That protection of the British 
nation which enabled the Puritans of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and the humble followers of 
Robinson, to establish, unmolested, homes 
in the New World, under organized forms 
of government, was grudgingly acknowl- 
edged by them, and the man who secured 
to them these blessings, and watched over 
them with the same jealous care as of his own 


colony, they always stigmatized as their | 
great enemy, because, among other acts of | 
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humanity, he allowed the mild and consci- 
entious men, who could not yield implicit 
obedience to their fierce doctrines, and more 
barbarous laws, to escape into Maine, and 
there remain unharmed. When Cromwe'!l 
granted to Sir Thomas Temple the country 
east of Sagadahoe, at the time that the per- 
secution of the Quakers was at its greatest 
height, with the design of affording them a 
place of refuge, beyond the limits even of 
the Province of Mayne, which they had just 
conquered by violence, the anger of Mas- 
sachusetts Puritans fell upon the head of 
the Protector, himself a Puritan, and an In- 
dependent of the straitest sect at home. 
But time allows no allusion to-day to his- 
toric detail, except what is essential to the 
vindication of the truth of history. The 
fact that the 19th of August, Old Style, is 
the true date of the foundation of England’s 
title to the continent, is all we are called 
upon to establish. 

The Maine Historical Society, whose duty 
it is made, by the charter establishing it, 
“to collect and preserve whatever may tend 
to explain and illustrate the civil, ecclesias- 
tical, and natural history of this State and 
the United States,” was pleased to approve 
of the act of two of its members, then in the 
service of the State, who petitioned the au- 
thorities of the General Government, that 
this great work of national defence then 
about to be undertaken, should be named 
Fort Pornam, in honor of George Pop- 
ham, the governor, who led the first British 
colony into New England, under the char- 
ter of April 10, 1606, and who, discharging 
the duties of his office as president, and 
presenting a report in the form of a letter, 
to the king, dated at Fort St. George, Dec. 
13, 1607, here laid down his life,—the first 
man of the English race whose bones were 
laid beneath the soil of New England. 

It would ill comport with the dignity of 
this occasion to fail to speak of him whose 
name is now imperishably connected with 
the history of our State and nation. To his 
family and the events of his life others may 
more appropriately refer. We allude to 
him as a public man, and to his claims to 
public gratitude and respect. His chief dis- 
tinction is, that he was one of the eight 
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persons named in the great charter of April 
10, 1606, and that he led to these shores 
the first colony under that charter. In it 
he is styled gentleman, and he must have 
been a man of consequence and position 
from the fact that he was one of its gran- 


tees. After his death, Gorges, in a few brief 


lines, thus sums up his character: “* He was 
well stricken in years, and had long been 
an infirm man. Howsoever, heartened by 
hopes, willing he was to die in acting some- 
thing that might be serviceable to God, and 
honorable to his country.” A glorious con- 
summation of a long life, devoted to duty, 
to his country, and his God. 

This fort, so conspicuously placed, bear- 
ing appropriate testimonials, thus becomes a 


fitting monument to perpetuate the events of 


the early history of New England, and trans- 
mit to future times the memory of those illus- 
trious men who laid the foundation of English 
colonies in America; to which the laws, the 
institutions and civilization of England were 
transferred, and from which has sprung the 
glorious fabric of American Constitutional 
Government. 

Standing here to-day, in sight of the spot 
where Popham, two hundred and fifty-five 


years ago, took upon himself the office of 


president, and near the place where, on the 
5th of February following, he died,—it 
seems our privilege to be admitted into his 
presence-chamber, as for the last time he 
had summoned around him his faithful assist- 
ants and companions, and gave commands 
for the future. The scene is worthy of a 
painter’s pencil and a poet’s pen. The ever 
faithful and heroic Raleigh Gilbert, —“ < 
man,” says Gorges, “worthy to be beloved 
of them for his industry and care for their 
well-being,”’—the future president of the 
colony, is by his side. The pious Richard 
Seymour administers to him words of com- 
fort and consolation. 

In the far distant future, not two hundred 
and fifty years from this, the period of time 
that has intervened since his death, but in 
that period of more than 3000 years to come, 
like that from the death of Israel’s lawgiver 
to that of Popham, these stones which are 
here builded, shall mark the place of his 
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sepulture, and the myriads of thronging 
pilgrims, led by eager curiosity to tread the 
soil of this peninsula of Sabino, hereafter 
made classic by song and story, shall pause 
aud read, on that stone, the record of this 
day’s work; and when we, who are now 
here, shall have passed away, and beyond 
the reach of story or tradition, Popham’s 
name shall live in the history of the mighty 
race who have changed this continent from 
one vast wilderness to a marvel of refine- 
ment and beauty, fitted for the enjoyment 
of civilized man, 

His sagacity and ability are best evi- 
denced by the fact, that after the experi- 
ence of 255 years, the highest military skill 
has confirmed the wisdom of his choice of a 
place of settlement, by the adoption of it 
as the proper site of the great work of de- 
fence for the Kennebec river. 

To this spot multitudes shall annually re- 
pair, for this region was a chief’ point of in- 
terest to the early navigators and colonists 
of both France and Eugiand. The French 
historian L’Escarbot, speaking of this river 
in 1609, says of it, “it shortened the way” 
to the great river of Canada. Gosnold’s 
landfall, in 1602, was at the mouth of the 
Sagadahoc; Pring in 1603 made it the chief 
point of his discoveries; and the great voy- 
age of Weymouth was to “the most excel- 
lent and beneficyall river of Sagadahoc.” 
Here the English remained in 1608 and 
1609, as related by the French Jesuits. 
Here Vines pursued his vocation, and hither 
all the fishing-vessels came, because the 
finest fish were taken in this region. The 
salmon of the Kennebec are to this day 
known in all our cities, 

The Council of New England, on the 24th 
of July, 1622, set apart “two great islands 
in the river of Sagadahoc to be reserved for 
the public plantation,” and “a place between 
the branches of the two rivers” “ for a pub- 
lic city.” Though the strife of races and of 
nationalities has kept back the settlement of 
this whole region, and the still more dis- 
astrous conflicts of rival grants and hostile 
occupation destroyed -for generations all 
plans of improvement, who shall dare to 
say that these plans shall not be realized ? 
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A COLORED MAN’S REMINISCENCES OF 
MR, MADISON. 


Aone the laborers at the Department 
of the Interior is an intelligent colored man, 
Paul Jennings, who was born a slave on 
President Madison’s estate, in Montpelier, 
Va., in 1799. His reputed father was Benj. 
Jennings, an English trader there; his 
mother, a slave of Mr. M., and the grand- 

, daughter of an Indian. Paul was a “ body 
servant” of Mr. M. till his death, and after- 
wards of Daniel Webster, having purchased 
his freedom of Mrs. Madison. His charac- 
ter for sobriety, truth, and fidelity, is un- 
questioned ; and as he was a daily witness 
of interesting events, I have thought some 
of his recollections were worth writing down, 
in almost his own language. J. B. R. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 


About ten years before Mr. Madison was 
President, he and Col. Monroe were rival 
candidates for the Legislature. 


Mr. Madi- 
son was anxious to be elected, and sent his 
chariot to bring up a Scotchman to the polls, 
who lived in the neighborhood. But when 
brought up, he cried out, “ Put me down 
for Col. Monroe, for he was the first man 
that took me by the hand in this country.” 
Col. Monroe was elected, and his friends 
joked Mr. Madison pretty hard about his 
Scotch friend, and I have heard Mr. Madi- 
son and Col. Monroe have many a hearty 
laugh over the subject, for years after. 

When Mr. Madison was chosen President, 
we came on and moved into the White 
House; the East Room was not finished, 
and Pennsylvania Avenue was not paved, 
but was always in an awful condition from 
either mud or dust, The city was a dreary 
place. 

Mr. Robert Smith was then Secretary of 
State, but as he and Mr. Madison could not 
agree, he was removed, and Col. Monroe 
appointed to his place. Dr. Eustis was Sec- 
retary of War—rather a rough, blustering 
man; Mr, Gallatin, a tip-top man, was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; and Mr, Hamilton, 
of South Carolina, a pleasant gentleman, 
who thought Mr. Madison could do nothing 
wrong, and who always concurred in ev- 
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|ery thing he said, was Secretary of the 


Navy. 

Before the war of 1812 was declared, 
there were frequent consultations at the 
White House as to the expediency of doing 
it. Col. Monroe was always fierce for it, so 
were Messrs. Lowndes, Giles, Poydrass, and 
Pope—all Southerners; all his Secretaries 
were likewise in favor of it. 

Soon after war was declared, Mr. Madi- 
son made his regular summer visit to his 
farm in Virginia. We had not been there 
long before an express reached us one even- 
ing, informing Mr. M. of Gen. Hull’s sur- 
render. He was astounded at the news, 
and started back to Washington the next 
morning. 

After the war had been going on for a 
couple of years, the people of Washington 
began to be alarmed for the safety of the 
city, as the British held Chesapeake Bay 
with a powerful fleet and army. Every 
thing seemed to be left to Gen, Armstrong, 
then Secretary of War, who- ridiculed the 
idea that there was any danger. But, in 
August, 1814, the enemy had got so near, 
there could be no doubt of their intentions, 
Great alarm existed, and some feeble prep- 
arations for defence were made. Com. Bar- 
ney’s flotilla was stripped of men, who were 
placed in battery at Bladensburg, where 
they fought splendidly. A large part of his 
men were tall, strapping negroes, mixed 
with white sailors and marines. Mr. Madi- 
son reviewed them just before the fight, and 
asked Com. Barney if his “ negroes would 
not run on the approach of the British?” 
“No, sir,” said Barney, “they don’t know 
how to run; they will die by their guns 
first.’ They fought till a large part of them 
were killed or wounded; and Barney him- 
self wounded and taken prisoner. One or 
two of these negroes are still living here. 

Well, on the 24th of August, sure enough, 
the British reached Bladensburg, and the 
fight began between 11 and 12. Even that 
very morning General Armstrong assured 
Mrs, Madison there was no danger. The 
President, with General Armstrong, Gen- 
eral Winder, Colonel Monroe, Richard 
Rush, Mr. Graham, Tench Ringgold, and 
Mr, Duvall, rode out on horseback to Bla- 
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densburg to see how things looked. Mrs. 
Madison ordered dinner to be ready at 3, 
as usual ; I set the table myself, and brought 
up the ale, cider, and wine, and placed them 
in the coolers, as all the Cabinet and sev- 
eral military gentlemen and strangers were 
expected. While waiting, at just about 3, 
as Sukey, the house-servant, was lolling out 
of a chamber window, James Smith, a free 
colored man who had accompanied Mr. 
Madison to Bladensburg, galloped up to 
the house, waving his hat, and cried out, 
“ Clear out, clear out! Gen, Armstrong has 
ordered a retreat!” All then was confu- 
sion. Mrs. Madison ordered her carriages, 
and passing through the dining-room, caught 
up what silver she could crowd into her old- 
fashioned reticule, and then jumped into the 
chariot with her servant-girl Sukey, and 
Daniel Carroll, who took charge of them; 
Jo. Bolin drove them over to Georgetown 
Heights; the British were expected in a 
few minutes. Mr. Cutts, her brother-in- 
law, sent me to a stable on 14th-street, for 
his carriage. People were running in every 
direction. John Freeman (the colored but- 
ler) drove off in the coachee with his wife, 
child, and servant; also a feather bed lashed 
on behind the coachee, which was all the 
furniture saved, except part of the silver 
and the portrait of Washington (of which I 
will tell you by-and-by). 

I will here mention that although the 
British were expected every minute, they 
did not arrive for some hours; in the mean 
time, a rabble, taking advantage of the con- 
fusion, ran all over the White House, and 
stole lots of silver and whatever they could 
lay their hands on. 

About sundown I walked over to the 
Georgetown ferry, and found the Presi- 
dent and all hands (the gentlemen named 
before, who acted as a sort of body-guard 
for him) waiting for the boat. It soon re- 
turned, and we all crossed over, and passed 
up the road about a mile; they then left us 
servants to wander about. In a short time 
several wagons from Bladensburg, drawn 
by Barney’s artillery horses, passed up the 
road, having crossed the Long Bridge be- 
fore it was set on fire. As we were cutting 
up some pranks a white wagoner ordered 
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us away, and told his boy Tommy to reach 
out his gun, and he would shoot us. I 
told him “he had better have used it at 
Bladensburg.” Just then we came up with 
Mr, Madison and his friends, who had been 
wandering about for some hours, consulting 
what to do. I walked on to a Methodist 


minister’s, afd in the evening, while he was 
at prayer, I heard a tremendous explosion, 
and, rushing out, saw that the public build- 
ings, navy yard, ropewalks, &c., were on 
fire 


Mrs. Madison slept that night at Mrs, 
Love’s, two or three miles over the river. 
After leaving.that place she called in at a 
house, and went up stairs. The lady of the 
house learning who she was, became furious, 
and went to the stairs and screamed out, 
“ Miss Madison! if that’s you, come down 
and goout! Your husband has got mine out 
fighting, and d— you, you shan’t stay in my 
house; so get out!” Mrs, Madison com- 
plied, and went to Mrs. Minor’s, a few miles 
further, where she stayed a day or two, and 
then returned to Washington, where she 
found Mr. Madison at her brother-in-law’s, 
Richard Cutts, on F-street. All the facts 
about Mrs, M. I learned from her servant 
Sukey. We moved into the house of Col. 
John Taylor, corner of 18th-street and New 
York Avenue, where we lived till the news 
of peace arrived. 

In two or three weeks after we returned, 
Congress met in extra session, at Blodgett’s 
old shell of a house on 7th-street (where the 
General Post-oftive now stands). It was three 
stories high, and had been used for a theatre, 
a tavern, an Irish boarding-house, &c.; but 
both Houses of Congress managed to get 
along in it very well, notwithstanding it had 
to accommodate the Patent-office, City and 
General Post-office, committee-rooms, and 
what was left of the Congressional Library, 
at the same time. Things are very differ- 
ent now. 

The next summer, Mr. John Law, a large 
property-holder about the Capitol, fearing 
it would not be rebuilt, got up a subscrip- 
tion and built a large brick building (now 
called the Old Capitol, where the secesh 
prisoners are confined), and offered it to 
Congress for their use, till the Capitol could 
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be rebuilt, This coaxed them back, though 
strong efforts were made to remove the seat 
of government North; but the Southern 
members kept it here. 

It has often been stated in print, that 
when Mrs. Madison escaped from the White 
House, she cut out from the frame the large 
portrait of Washington (now in one of the 
parlors there), and carried it off. This is 
totally false. She had no time for doing it. 
It would have required a ladder to get it 
down. All she carried off was the silver in 
her reticule, as the British were thought to 
be but a few squares off, and were expected 
every moment. John Susé (a Frenchman, 
then door-keeper, and still living) and Ma- 
graw, the President’s gardener, took it down 
and sent it off on a wagon, with some large 
silver urns and such other valuables as could | 
be hastily got hold of. When the British 
did arrive, they ate up the very dinner, and 
drank the wines, &c., that I had prepared 
for the President’s party. 

When the news of peace arrived, we 
were all crazy with joy. Miss Sally Coles, 
a cousin of Mrs, Madison, and afterwards 
wife of Andrew Stevenson, since minister to 
England, came to the head of the stairs, 
crying out, “ Peace! peace!” and told John 
Freeman (the butler) to .serve out wine 
liberally to the servants and others. I 
played the “President’s March” on the 
violin, John Susé and some others were 
drunk for two days, and such another joy- 
ful time was never seen in Washington. 
Mr. Madison and all his Cabinet were as | 
pleased as any, but did not show their joy 
in this manner, 

Mrs. Madison was a remarkably fine 
woman, She was beloved by every body in 
Washington, white and colored. When- 
ever soldiers marched by, during the war, 
she always sent out and invited them in 
to take wine and refreshments, giving them 
liberally of the best in the house. Madeira 
wine was better in those days than now, 
and more freely drank. In the last days of 
her life, before Congress purchased her hus- 
band’s papers, she was in a-state of absolute | 
poverty, and I think sometimes suffered for 
the necessaries of life. While I was a serv- 
ant to Mr, Webster, he often sent me to 
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her with a market-basket full of provisions, 
and told me whenever I saw any thing in 
the house that 1 thought she was in need of, 
to take it toher. I often did this, and occa- 
sionally gave her small sums from my own 
pocket, though I had years before bought 
my freedom of her. 

Mr. Madison, I think, was one of the best 
men that ever lived. I never saw him in a 
passion, and never knew him to strike a 
slave, although he had over one hundred; 
neither would he allow an overseer to do it. 
Whenever any slaves were reported to him 
as stealing or “cutting up” badly, he would 
send for them and admonish thei privately, 
and never mortify them by doing it before 
the others. They generally served him 
very faithfully. He was temperate in his 
habits. I dow’t think he drank a quart of 
brandy in his whole life. He ate light break- 
fasts and no suppers, but rather a hearty 
dinner, with which he took invariably but 
one glass of wine. When he had hard 
drinkers at his table, who would put away 
his choice Madeira pretty freely, in response 
to their numerous toasts, he would just 
touch the glass to his lips, or dilute it with 
water, as they pushed about the decanters, 


| For the last fifteen years of his life he drank 


no wine at all, 

After he retired from the presidency, he 
amused himself chiefly on his farm, At the 
election for members of the Virginia Legis- 
lature, in 1829 or 30, just after General 
Jackson’s accession, he voted for James 
Barbour, who had been a strong Adams 
man. Ile also presided, I think, over the 
Convention for amending the Constitution, 
in 1832, 

After the news of peace, and of General 
Jackson’s victory at New Orleans, which 
reached here about the same time, there 
were great illuminations. We moved into 
the “ Seven Buildings,” corner of 1 9th-street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, and while there, 
General Jackson came on with his wife, to 
whom numerous dinner-parties and levees 
were given. Mr. Madison also held levees 
every Wednesday evening, at which wine, 
punch, coffee, ice-cream, &c., were liberally 
served, unlike the present custom. 

While Mr. Jefferson was President, he 
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and Mr. Madison (then his Secretary of 
State) were extremely intimate; in fact, 
two brothers could not have been more 80. 
Mr. J. always stopped over night at Mr. 
Madison’s, in going and returning from 
Washington. 

I have heard Mr. Madison say, that when 
he went to school, he cut his own wood for 
exercise. He often did it also when at his 
farm in Virginia. He was very neat, but 
never extravagant, in his clothes. He al- 
waysdressed wholly in black—coat, breeches, 
and silk stockings, with buckles in his shoes 
and breeches. He never had but one suit 
at atime. He had some poor relatives that 
he had to help, and wished to set them an 
example of economy in the matter of dress, 
Ile was very fond of horses, and an excel- 
lent judge of them, and no jockey ever 
cheated him. He never had less than seven 
horses in his Washington stables while Pres- 
ident. 

He often told the story, that one day 
riding home from court with old Tom Bar- 
bour (father of Governor Barbour), they 
met a colored man, who took off his hat. 
Mr. M. raised his, to the surprise of Old 
Tom; to whom Mr. M. replied, “I never 
allow a negro to excel me in politeness.” 
Though a similar story is told of General 
Washington, I have often heard this, as 
above, from Mr. Madison’s own lips, 

Atter Mr, Madison retired from the pres- 
idency, in 1817, he invariably made a visit 
twice a year to Mr. Jefferson—scmetimes 
stopping two or three weeks—till Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s death, in 1826. 

I was always with Mr. Madison till he 
died, and shaved him every other day for 
sixteen years, For six months before his 
death, he was unable to walk, and spent 
most of his time reclined on a couch; but 
his mind was bright, and with his numerous 
visitors he talked with as much animation 
and strength of voice as I ever heard him 
in his best days. I was present when he 
died. That morning Sukey brought him 
his breakfast, as usual. He could not swal- 
low. His niece, Mrs. Willis, said, “* What is 
the matter, Uncle Jeames?” ‘“ Nothing 
more than a change of mind, my dear.” 
His head instantly dropped, and he ceased 
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breathing as quietly as the snuff of a candle 
goes out. He was about eighty-four years 
old, and was followed to the grave by an 
immense procession of white and colored 
people. ‘The pall-bearers were Governor 
Barbour, Philip P. Barbour, Charles P. 
Howard, and Reuben Conway; the two 
last were neighboring farmers. 


EARLY RECORDS OF THE AMERIOAN 
REVOLUTION. 


No. I. 


Letter from Samuel Adams to the Selectmen of 
Boston. 
Boston, May 14th, 1778. 
GENTLEMEN: I must beg the favor of 
you to present my unfeigned Regards to the 
‘Town, and acquaint them, that by reason of 
bodily Indisposition, Iam unable to dis- 
charge the Duty they have been pleased to 
assign me as Moderator of their Meeting, 
which is to be held this day by Adjourn- 
ment. I am much obliged to the Town for 
the honor done me, and esteem it a very 
great misfortune, whenever it is not in my 
Power to render them services proportion- 
ate to my own inclination. 
With all due respect I remain 
Gentlemen, 
Your Friend 
& Fellow Citizen, 
SaMUEL ADAMs. 
To the Selectmen 
of the Town of 
Boston. 
No. II. 
Thos. Cushing to Elbridge Gerry. 
Boston, Sept. 29, 1773. 
Sir: I am desired to notifie you that the 
Committee of Correspondence, of which 
you are a member, are to meet at the Rep- 
resentatives Chamber, on Wednesday the 
20" of October next, at Ten o’Clock A. M., 
to Consider of some matters of Importance, 
and more especially to Consider whether 
it will be expedient for the Committee to 
write to the Committees of Correspondence 
in the other Governments, to Consult & 
agree upon one form of Conduct with re- 
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spect to any requisitions for aid that may be 
made upon the Colonies in Case of a War. 
Your attendance, at y? time & Place before 
mentioned, is earnestly requested. 
Your most humble Serv! 
Tuomas Cusuine, 


To 
Mr. Exsriner Gerry, 


Merchant, 
at Marblehead. 


P. S. It is thought it will not be best to 
mention abroad the particular occasion of 
the meeting. 

No. III. 
John Lowell to Rev. Mr. . 
Newsvuryport, Feb’y 21st, 1774. 
Monday Afternoon. 

Rev? Sir: My Friend, Capt. George 
Cabot, will be at Hampton falls To morrow, 
with an intention of being married to my 
sister Betsy. He wishes that you may be at 
Home & perform the Ceremony. He also 
desires the Pleasure of your Company at 
Dinner at Sanburn’s. 

Iam 
Your Friend & hble Servt, 
J. Lowe t. 


No. IV. 
John Pickering, Jr., to Josiah Bartlett. 
Portsmo., June 21, 1774. 
Sir: In consequence of letters of the 
greatest importance from our Sister Colo- 
nies, proposing a Congress of Deputies from 
the Colonies, Friday next is appointed for 
the Committee of Correspondence for the 
House of Representatives, to meet at Capt. 
Tilton’s in this Town, at four o’clock P. M. 
As the matters then to be considered and 
determined by the Committee, are very in- 
teresting and momentous, it is hoped that 
every member will be very punctual in his 
attendance. 
By order of the Committee 
Joun Pickerine, Jn* 


No. V. 
John Wentworth to John Hancock. 
Exeter, 21st April 1775. 
Str: Upon the melancholly Intelligence 
of Hostilities being committed by the Reg- 
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ular Troops upon our Brethren in your 
province, the provisional Committee thought 
proper Immediately to call a Convention, in 
order to consult in what manner they might 
afford Seasonable Succour, to your province, 
but before Convention could meet, our men 
had taken the alarm and marched, many of 
them unprovided with ammunition and 
provisions. Not being able to obtain cer- 
tain Intelligence whether they are or may 
be needed, or can be supplied by our Breth- 
ren there with those necessaries, this Con- 
vention have therefore appointed a Com- 
mittee of their Body to wait on your Con- 
gress for that purpose, and to obtain In:or- 
mation what further measures you iaay 
Think proper to be pursued for the General 
good. I am, Sir, 

Your most obed! Hum. Serv! 

Jno. WENTWORTH. 

To the Ilon’ble Joun Hancock, Esq’r. 


No. VI. 


William Williams to the Connecticut Delegation 
in Congress, 


Hartronrp, 23 May, 1775. 

Gent.: I beg liberty to inform you that 
we just now rece’d the News of the appro- 
bation of the Hon* Congress in y! pussess- 
ing ourselves of the important Post of Ti- 
conderoga &c, with vast Pleasure & Satis- 
faction. 

We yesterday had the News that Col. 
Arnold had taken the armed Sloop & other 
Craft in Lake Champlain, without any loss, 
& that Col. Allen had made an unsuccessful 
attack on Ft. St. Johns. The first we 
greatly rejoice in, & as to the latter we wish 
it had never been attempted, for many rea- 
sons. It seems to us, & every one here, that 
it would be of vast Importance to retain the 
Post, that important Key of Ticonderoga, 
and must humbly ask Leave to suggest 
whether it might not be well for the Ven- 
erable Congress, our at present superior 
Legislature, to reconsider the matter of giv- 
ing up that Post. We being persuaded of 
its utility, should with infinite alacrity ex- 
ert every Nerve to preserve it. 

Your Zeal, Union & Resolution, at this 
most critical Day, under the Almighty Bless- 
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ing of Heaven, will I humbly yet confidently Lakes, & provisions to be forwarded with 
believe, prove the Salvation of America. all Dispatch. At the same time they ex- 

I am with great Esteem & Respect, pect that all surplus Cannon, Stores, &e 

Gent, your most obed! & very att Ticonderoga & Crown Point, not neces- 
Hum. Servant, sary for use & defence there, or thereabouts, 
W" Wituiams. | be sent down to some place of security, as 
To the Hon Eurrnater Drer Exq. soon as possible. If New York should raise 
dc. Delegates for Connecticut at a sufficient number of men for the purpose, 
ye General Congress, Philadelphia, it is likely our men will be relieved by them, 
when they can be forwarded there. 

I have just received a letter from Mr. 
Wales dated New York. ‘Tell him I am 
much obliged to him for his Intelligence, 
and many usefull hints therein given, but 
the Express now waiting, cannot give hin 
an answer at this time. Affairs have a 
good aspect at present in Congress. We 


No. VII. 
Eliphalet Dyer and Roger Sherman to William 
Williams. 
(In answer to the preceding.) 


a 


PumaveEvpuia May 81st 1775. 
Sr: We received your favor of the 25" 


Instant, wherein you express your Concern 


with respect to the resolve of the Congress 
as to the removing the Canon, Stores, &c, 
from Ticonderoga to the South end of Lake | 
George. What was then ordered, was very 
much on a sudden from apprehensions that 
Gov! Carleton, then having possession of| 
the Lake, & of the armed Sloop of 70 Tons 
on y* Lake, whereby it might be in his| 


power soon to retake the fortress & the | 


are slow, but hope sure & firm, but in cases 
that happen (as those from the Northward) 
by Expresses waiting & impatient, and 
where we are obliged to act too much on a 
sudden, but as we have time to deliberate 
and gain a True understanding, the disposi- 
tion I dare say is to act the best for the 
whole. Am oblidged to write in utmost 
hurry & am Sr, with most sincere respect 


Your h°"* Servt* 
Evieu®t Dyer 
Roger SuerMan 


valuable stores & artillery there, but we 
soon heard of the success of Coll, Arnold in | 
taking the Sloop & destroying the battoes | 
&e, which would give some considerable | 
delay to Gov! Carleton in bringing any 
forces down the lake, which much altered 
the opinion of the Congress on that head, | 
besides their being much more convinced | 
since, of the Importance of that post, or of] Pfon®® Sin: The General’s Express that 
others in that quarter, to secure against the| ought to have left this Four days ago, is 
Incursions of y* Canadians into the frontiers | not yet gone. I therefore set down to give 
of the Country. And now, for fear New | you ‘some description of our Situation here, 
York may be too slow in raising men for |& that of the Enemy. The Enemy are sit- 
the defence of that part of the Country, | uated on Bunker & Breed’s Hills, both on 
they do heartily approve ofthe Steps taken the Peninsula, where the late Town of 
by the a ae & ene | Charlestown stood, & within reach, & under 
recommended to the Colony immediately to | Yover of the Gans f » Battervs i 
howued such a number of additional Sree _ we . - — = _ ee n 
: ‘ ithe Town of Boston & the Ships in the 
as 4 — Wer the, to coe og oo Harbour, & of a Number of Floating Bat- 
yortant post. For the present, abou ry’s which they have Built. that carry ‘ 
ee have been mentioned by some of the | ny their a. “a in = Bi 
Congress, to be sent from Connecticutt, of| on each Side. Our People are Situated 
ee to inige _ pre - a | from Charles River, about 200 Rods below 
Provincial, le a. oer York ae i * Colonel Joseph Trambull, of Connecticut, was a son 
5 of Governor Jonathan Trumbull the elder, and a 


that Battoes & Boats are prepared on y*| brother of Colonel John Trumbull, the painter. 


Care must be taken that 
our men ure provided 
fur, from New York. 


No. VIII. 
Colonel Joseph Trumbull* to Eliphalet Dyer. 


Camp at Campriveg, 11th July 1775. 
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College, where we have a Redoubt, which 
begins the Line, then about 60 Rods from 
that, another Redoubt, & lines continued 
near 100 Rods—then at Charlestown Road, 
on the West Side of the Road, at the foot 
of Prospect Hill, another Redoubt, & 
strong fortification, Then on Prospect 
Hill is Putnam's Post, a very strong 
fortification, then between that & Win- 
ter Hill, a Redoubt.—On Winter Hill a 
strong Citidale & Lines, over to Charles- 
town Road to Mistick,—then in Mr. Tem- 
ple’s Pasture a strong Redout that com- 
mands to Mistick River. So that we have 
a compleat Line of Circumvallation, from 
Charles River to Mistick River, our main 
Fortress on Prospect Hill, the Enemy’s 
main Fortress on Bunker’s Hill, within 
Cannon Shot of each other. A Till between 
these two Posts a little to the Eastward of 
Prospect Hill, called Cobble Hill, I expect 
will soon cost us a Squabble which shall 
have it, our People or theirs; nor do I ex- 
pect it will be many days before the Con- 
test begins which will probably bring on a 
general Engagement. If they let us alone 
four or five days more, we shall be well pre- 
pared, & shant care how soon they come— 
the sooner the better. At Roxbury side, 
the Enemy have dug across the Neck & let 
the Water thro’, & our People in Town have 
Intrenched across the outer end of the Neck, 
& are strongly Fortified there, & on the Hill 
by the Meeting House—so strong that I 
believe every man in Boston & at Bunker’s 
& Breed’s Hills must fall, before they could 


force a passage that way into the Country. | 


Gen! Burgoyne sent a Trumpet yesterday, 
with a Letter to Gen! Lee, wishing a com- 
position of these unhappy Differe neces, &e— 
& says the Parliament will certainly give 
up all Right or Pretence of Taxation, if 
that will do; & wishes a conference. This 
Letter is sent to Pro: Congress for their 
opinion, & further to appoint a Person 
(whom they) ean confide in, to attend the 
Conference, & hear (what) passes, if they 
Judge it best to have a Conference. Maj‘ 
Gates is arrived & we are geting into order 
& regularity very fast. Last Night our 


People at Roxbury fited the remainder of 


Brown’s Buildings on Boston Neck, & have 





drove the Enemy’s Guards Back to their 
Lines. I am, most respectfully Yours, 
Jos; TrumButt. 


Fessenden arrived Express from Vhila- 
delphia last Night. 


r 


The Hon’ble Extenaret Dyer, Esq. 
at Continental (‘ongress. 


Pr. Express. Philadelphia. 


No. IX. 


Governor Jonathan Trumbull.* of Connecticut, 
to General Wooster. 
Lesanon 10th August 1775. 

Sir: I received yours at 11 O’clo. AAM— 
have given orders for 300'* Powder to be 
brought to you by the Boat that waits for it. 

At 12 O’clo. an Express arrived from Gen' 
Washington with a letter from him dated 
Aug* 9" 1775, Wherein he mentions that— 
“From some late intelligence out of Boston, 
and Sundry Circumstances, there is great 
Reason to suspect that the Ministerial Troops 
intend either to make a Diversion to the 
Southward, or wholly to Remove. If they 
should do either , it is most probable New 
York is the place of their Destination. I 
therefore think it most advisable that the 
Troops of your Colony who have not yet 
marched, or may easily be recalled, should 
wait for further Orders.” 

You’l make the best use of this Intelli- 
gence—Inform me early of what you do, 
and of the apparent Designs of the Ships at 
Gardiner’s Island, and to what Place they 
Send the Stock they Take. 

Iam with Great Truth and Regard, 
Sir, Your obedient 
humble Servant 


Jont# TRUMBULL. 
Tue Hon’sie Mag’r Generar Wooster, 


(Addressed) 
On tHe Pvstic Service. 

To the Hon’ 

Davin Wooster Esquire Major 
General of our Forces for the Defence of 
American Liberty 
at Oyster Ponds, or 

Elsewhere. 


Connecticut 
Jon’tH TRUMBULL. 


* The elder Gov. Trumbull—“ Brother Jonathan,” 
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The Provincial Congress of New York to General 
David Wooster, of Connecticut. 


Sir: The Congress are not now Sitting 
—We are under the necessity of applying 


to you for the loan of Two hundred w! of 


Gun Powder. 

Please Sir, to deliver to the order of Ezra 
Lvhommedieu & John Foster Esq" two 
hundred w! of Powder on account of this 
Colony, for which the Congress here will 
send you an order & see it replaced as soon 
as possible. I am SirYour humble Serv! 


P. V. B. Livingston, President.* 
Aug’t 5th, 1775. 


N.B. The Congress are since met & re- 
quest you immediately to send off Four 
Companies of your Troops to march to the 
East End of Long Island, to assist the In- 
habitants there in preventing the Stock 
from being taken off by the King’s Troops 
for the use of the Army at Boston. 


To Major General Wooster 
at the Camp 
Harlem, 


No. XI. 7 
General Nathaniel Woodhull to Colonel Herd. 
In Provinorat Coneress 
N. York Feb’y 17th, 1776. 

Str: The Congress hereby acknowledge 
the Receipt of your Letter of the 16" Inst 
and in answer thereto, inform you, that as 
the Danger which was suspected of Depre- 
dations being made on Staten Island is now 
removed, they sincerely thank you for the 
Services you have with so much alacrity de- 
voted to your Country, and therefore dis- 
miss you from that Duty. 

Please to Send us by the first convenient 
opportunity, such Information as you have 
had respecting any Person or Persons, who 
have supplied the Barges with live Stock, 


* When was the Provincial Congress of New York 
organized, and who was its first President? Gen. 
Nathaniel Woodhull was elected President August 28, 
1775, and, I believe, continued in office until his death, 
in Sept. 1776, and from the date of this letter (August 
5th, 1775), Livingston would seem to have been his im- 
mediate predecessor. Had he any predecessor as Presi- 
dent, and was any successor to Woodhull elected, be- 
fore the State Constitution went into operation, with 
George Clinton as Governor, in 1777? 
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and of the Threats you intimate as thrown 
out by others, 
We are most respectfully—Sir, 
Your very humble Servants. 
By order, 
Natu* Woopuut1, Presid! 
Cox. Herp. 


No. XII. 


John Hanson, Jr., to the Committee of Safety at 
Annapolis. 
Frep Town, March 10th 1776, 

GENTLEMEN: Agreeable to order, we 
have sent by the Bearer, Lawrence Pringle, 
all the Musquets we have, that is in order, 
being Eighty four, & also fifteen hundred 
Gun flints. 

Mr. Pringle will lay before you an ac- 
count for Waggonage, which we hope will 
be paid. 

I am Gentlemen, in behalf of the Com- 
mittee Your most h** Serv! 

Joun Hanson Jr, Chairman. 


No. XIII. 
Archibald Bullock to General Charles Lee, 


Savannau July 2d 1776. 

Sir: As the Gentlemen that were de- 
puted to wait upon you, in order to confer 
on the best measures for the defence of this 
Province, are not returned, I have sent to 
his Excellency, the President, a copy of a 
letter I have just received from Lieut. Colo- 
nel McIntosh. I have desired he would com- 
municate the Contents to you. I have not 
the least doubt of your perfect knowledge of 
the whole scheme of ministerial operations 
against this Continent, & that you are well 
informed of our helpless situation. The 
Importance of this Colony to the American 
Cause is very great, & therefore I’m per- 
suaded we shall claim part of your atten- 
tion. Your presence on would give a 


most happy & favorable Complexion to our 


affairs. The Post Boy is waiting & I can 
only wish that the Lord of Hosts, the God 
of Armies, may be your guide & protection. 
I am Sir, respectfully, Your 
most obedient, & very humble Serv! 


Ricu” Butiock. 
On Colony Services 
To His Exce,tenoy GENERAL LEE, 
at Charles Town. 
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Societies and their Proceedings, 





OANADA. 


Montreat Numismatic Soctery.—Mon- 
treal, Dec. 9, 1862.—Several gentlemen of 
numismatic tastes have founded a Society 
to encourage the study of coins, medals, &c. 
The Society held its first meeting on the 
above date, and elected the following offi- 
cers: 

President—A. J. Boucher. Vice-presi- 
dent and Curator—Stanley C. Bagg. Treas- 
urer—L. A. H. Latour. Secretary—J. A. 
Manseau, 

It is proposed to collect, by purchase and 
donation, a Cabinet of coins and medals. 
The subscription of members is five shillings 
currency. 


ILLINOIS. 

Cuicaco Hisroricat Sociery.— Chicago, 
Nov. 18, 1862.—The annual meeting was 
duly held; W. L. Newberry, Esq., Presi-| 
dent, in the chair. 

The additions to the Library, for the past 
month, included 212 bound books; 902 un- 
bound, and pamphlets; 10 old and rare) 
newspapers; 41 files of newspapers; 118) 
files of serials; 6 manuscripts; 17 maps and | 
charts; 12 prints; 6 collections of miscella- 
nies; and one addition to the Cabinet. 
Total, 1325, from 46 contributors. 

The monthly correspondence (embracing 
nineteen letters received, and sixty-nine 
written) was exhibited, including a letter of 
acknowledgment from the Board of Re- 
gents of the N. Y. State Library. Letters 
accompanying donations were read from 
the Hon. C. B. Smith, Secretary of the In-| 
terior, and T. L. Forest, Esq., of Wash- 
ington; from the Secretary of the Marietta 
and Cincinnati Railroad Conipany, at Chili- 
cothe, Ohio; and from Mr. L. J. Doty, of 
the State Executive office at Albany, N. Y. 

From Z. Eastman, Esq., United States 





Consul at Bristol, Great Britain, was received 

a communication on the facilities for the 

purchase of valuable works in that country. 
Mr. H. R. Boss, a printer, and founder of 
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a fund to endow a proposed “ Printers’ Li- 
brary,” in connection with this Society’s 
collections, suggested a modification in the 
conditions of that fund, limiting the works 
to be secured to those of bibliography and 
typography, which was referred for consid- 
eration to the Committee on the Library. 

The Secretary was directed to return the 
Society’s grateful acknowledgments to such 
institutions and editors of newspapers and 
magazines, as had gratuitously forwarded 
their serial publications the past year. 

William Blair, Esq., Treasurer, submitted 
his annual report, exhibiting a balance in 
the treasury, which, with unpaid and avail- 
able dues, exceeded two hundred dollars, 
after the payment of all demands on the 
treasury. It reported an extraordinary 
subscription, exceeding $1500, made the 
past year. 

On motion, the Society’s thanks were re- 
turned to Mr. Blair, for his faithful and en- 
ergetic administration of the Society’s finan- 
ces. 

The Secretary was requested to prepare 
a report of this Society’s transactions, to be 
submitted to His Excellency the Governor 
of the State, in compliance with an act of 
the General Assembly of 1861, donating 
fifty copies of all documents printed by the 
authority of the State, on condition of such 
report, to be made biennially. 

The Secretary reported, that the memo 
rial adopted at the last meeting, to be sub- 
mitted by the President and Secretary to 
the various railway corporations whose 
roads centre in this city, in relation to its 
“Railroad collections,” had been duly for- 
warded, 

Mr. McCagg, on behalf of the committee 
on proposed constitutional amendments, 
then presented a report, with a form of 
amendment, providing for resident life- 
membership, on the payment by any resi- 
dent member, of the sum of three hundred 
dollars. The report was postponed for 
further consideration, to the next meeting. 

Nov. 22.—In pursuance of the adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting, the Society 
re-assembled at the office of Messrs. Scam- 
mon, McCagg & Fuller, which was numer- 
ously attended. 
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The Secretary submitted a proposed re- 
port to the Governor, which was adopted, 
and ordered to be printed. 

After revising the Society’s roll of mem 
bers, as required annually by the constitution, 
the following were elected to compose the 
Society’s organization for the coming year: 


OFFICERS. 


President—Walter L. Newberry, Esq. 
Vice-presidents—Hon. W. B. Ogden, G. 
Manierre. TZreasurer—Dr. F. Scammon. 
Recording Secretary and Librarian—Rev. 
William Barry. Corresponding Secretary 
—E. B. McCagg, Esq. 


ComMiTTrEEs OF BusINEss. 


Constitution and By-Laws—Messrs. I. 
N. Arnold, V. H. Higgins, J. Y. Scammon, 
J. Manierre, T. Hoyne. Publication— 
S. W. Fuller, W. Barry, E. B. McCagg. 
Finance—W. L. Newberry, W. H. Brown, 
L.H. McCormick. Zibrary—E. B. McCagg, 
S. C. Griggs, E. W. Jones. Nominations 
—H. G. ec W. Blair, B. W. Ray- 
mond. Jnvestments—J. Y. Scammon, H. 


T. Dickey, E. B. McCagg. 


CoMMITTEES OF RESEARCH AND CoRRE- 
SPONDENCE. 


Aboriginal History, éc.—W. B. Ogden, 
H. T. Dickey, E. B. McCagg. European 
Discovery, &c—W. Barry, M. D. Ogden, 
S. W. Fuller, B. F. Culver. Zeclesiastical 
History—W. Barry, Rt. Rev. Bp. Dug- 

an, R. W. Patterson, R. H. Clarkson, 
ience, Art, and Industry.—F. Scammon, 
H. A. Johnson, J. H. Foster, J. Carter. 
Literature—C. Bentley, E. B. Talcott, H. 
G. Miller. C2ty of Chicago—H. Farnum, 
G. F. Rumsey, W. Blair, J. H. Dunham. 
Fine Arts—E. B. McCagg, E. H. Sheldon, 
M. Skinner, W. Barry, I. N. Arnold, G. F. 
Rumsey, W. 8S. Gurnee. 

The proposed constitutional amendment, 
providing for life-memberships, was adopt- 
ed; and a committee on “ Investments” ap- 
pointed. 

The committee on the Constitution and 
By-Laws was authorized, with the Presi- 
dent, to apply to the General Assembly for 
a modification of the Socicty’s charter, re- 
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quired by the establishment of such mem- 
berships. 

The meeting was then adjourned, to re- 
assemble at the house of Mr. J. Y. Scam- 
mon, on the evening of December 8th, for 
the hearing of the annual address and re- 


port. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Numismatic Socrery.— Boston, 
Dec. 4, 1862.—The monthly meeting was 
held on the above date ; Mr. Colburn, V. P., 
in the chair. 

The Secretary, having returned from 
England, resumed his duties, and presented 
to the Library a catalogue of the collection 
of coins arranged for the International Ex- 
hibition of this year. An interesting medal 
belonging to Charles Sprague, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, was exhibited, accompanied by a long 
description. It is of silver, size 36. On 
the obverse are the Virgin Mary and Child, 
pointing to the shield of the bishopric of 
Hildesheim, the whole surrounded by six- 
teen shields of arms; ins., Capitulum Hil- 
desien. Reverse, bishop’s throne and a 
view of the cathedral, also surrounded by 
sixteen shields; ins., Sedes Vacans, 1761. 
It was struck on the death of Bishop Cle- 
ment Augustus. The shields contain the 
arms of the 32 canons of the chapter. The 
initial T on the obverse designates the en- 
graver, John Thiebaud, of Augsburg. The 
Secretary exhibited a few of the coins which 
he obtained in England. Among them was 
the beautiful gold piece of 20 francs, struck 
to commemorate the victory of Marengo, 
bearing a classical head and the inscription, 
“LItalie délivrée 4 Marengo;” also the 
curious Dutch medal on the evacuation of 
Rhode Island in 1778, and a wonderfully 
fine New York cent of the “ Nova Eborac” 
type. The last was pronounced the most 
perfect ever seen in Boston. He also ex- 
hibited two bronze medals struck within the 
walls of the International Exhibition at 
London, The meeting, which was a very 
interesting one, broke up soon after 5 P. M. 


New Eneranp Historic-GengaLoGicaL 
Sociery.— Boston, Dec.3, 1862.—A month- 











ly meeting was held this day, at 3 o'clock, 
p.M., Rev. Martin Moore, V. P. for Mass., 
in the chair. The Librarian reported, since 
the last meeting, the following donations: 
seventeen bound volumes, eighty-six un- 
bound pamphlets, sermons, &c, 

Rev. C. D. Bradlee, the Corresponding 
Secretary, reported that he had received 
letters from several persons accepting mem- 
bership. 

Wn. B. Trask, Esq., the Historiographer, 
read an interesting memoir of Hon. James | 
M. Porter, corresponding member, who 
died at Easton, Pa., Nov. 11, 1862, in the 
seventieth year of his age. He was Secre- 
tary of War under President Tyler, and 
held the office of judge in two different dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania, He was a brother | 
of ex-Governor David R. Porter. 

Mr. Dean announced that Henry B. Daw- | 
son, Esq., of Morrisania, N. Y., a corre-| 
sponding member of the Society, was soon 
to put to press a series of volumes on Con-| 
stitutional Laws and History, to consist of 
the Federalist, the Anti-Federalist, and a 
History of the Constitution, to be completed 
in 6 or 7 vols., 8vo; and that he was also} 
engaged in preparing a uniform edition of'| 
his minor works, both of which series were | 
to be published by subscription. Mr. Dean | 
recommended them to the attention of 
members. 

Rev. Joseph A. Copp, D.D., of Chelsea, | 
read a very interesting paper on the char- | 
acter of Gen. Charles Lee, of the Revolu- 
tion, bringing in incidentally the question 
—Was he a traitor? 

His conclusion was, that, judging the man 
from the whole record of his life, and the 
singular facts of his character in entirety, | 
he was not a traitor to the American cause, 
and that the recently discovered document, | 
professing to be a scheme for the conquest | 
of America—addressed by Lee to Lord) 
Howe—must somewhere have an explana- | 
tion compatible with such a conclusion. } 
Thanks were voted to Dr. Copp, and a 
copy requested for the Society. 

Col. Swett read a copy ofa letter of Gen. | 
Lee’s to Hon. Robert Morris, dated Bruns- | 
wick, July 3, 1778. 

Mr. Trask called the attention of the So- 
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old newspapers, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
&c., were being unshelved and brought to 
light for paper material, and expressed the 
fear that large quantities of valuable histor- 
ical matter had been, and were likely to be 
lost; and concluded by offering a resolution 
that each member of the Society be re- 
quested to use his influence to save from 
destruction such books and documents, at 
least, as have a bearing upon our local his- 
tory. It was suggested that members, when 
practicable, visit paper-mills and places 
where paper stock is bought, and select and 
purchase from their collections every thing 
of historical interest. The resolution was 


| unanimously passed. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Historica. Socrery.— New 
York, Dec. 2, 1862. The stated meeting 


of this Society was held as above; Hon, 


Luther Bradish, President, in the chair. 

The President announced the receipt of 
donations from Mr, Benjamin Moran, of the 
U. 8. Legation at London, with a special 
acknowledgment of the kindness and con- 
sideration of the diplomatic agents of the 
Government to this Society. 

The Librarian reported upon the dona- 
tions to the Library during the previous 
month, among which were many of curious 
interest and value. Among them was a 
“Fac-simile, privately printed for John 
William Wallace, Esquire, of Philadelphia, 
from originals now in possession of Arch 
St. Meeting and of Mr. Nathan Kite, of the 
First Proposals made in America (so far as 


known December 1, 1862) to print the Holy 


Bible in English,” &c., &c. 

The communication from Mr. Wallace 
accompanying this donation gave a very 
interesting account of the discovery of these 
documents by Mr. Kite, who published a 
notice of the proposed Bible in one of the 


| religious journals in Philadelphia, in 1843, 


It has, however, entirely escaped the vigi- 
lance of our Biblical antiquarians until the 
present reproduction of the entire docu- 
ments, and their historical illustration by 


ciety to the fact that immense quantities of 
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Mr. Wallace, to whom, as well as to Mr. 
Kite, those who are curious in such matters 
will acknowledge a special obligation. Mr. 
Wallace’s communication will be published, 
and we will only add in this place the con- 
cluding paragraph ;— 

“From the whole case, it is plain that 
Cotton Mather was not the first. person who 
proposed to print the Holy Bible in English 
on this continent, as up to the date of the 
discovery I mention, the learned everywhere 
have supposed that he was; but that Brad- 
ford was long before him, and, so far as at 
present is generally known, the very first 
person who attempted this vast enterprise 
in the New World. If, too, he meant, as 
seems inferrible, to reprint the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, then, too, he was the very first 
person, past doubt, who attempted that 
labor in America.” 

After reading the communication of Mr. 
Wallace, for which the thanks of the Socie- 
ty were very cordially tendered to him, Mr. 
Moore, with some remarks on the peculiar 
interest which attaches to the name and 
fame of “Old Bradford,” who filled so im- 
portant a part in the events of the first cen- 
tury of the English rule in New York, 
proposed a “Public Commemoration of 
the Birthday of William Bradford, on its 
Two Hundredth Anniversary, in the year 
1863,” and at the request of the mover, the 
proposition was referred to the Executive 
Committee. Mr. Moore also referred to 
the fact, already alluded to in the columns 
of the public press, that the stone in Trinity 
Churchyard, over Bradford’s graye, is per- 
ishing through the influence of time, if not 
neglect, and said it is understood that meas- 
ures are being taken with a view to its pres- 
ervation and the erection of a fitting memo- 
rial of the first printer in New York, and 
the introduction of printing into the Middle 
Colonies. ; 

Several new members were elected, and 
a large number were proposed for election, 

The paper of the evening, prepared by 
Mr. Alexander C. Anderson, of Cathlamet, 
Washington Territory, on “The Indians of 
the Northwestern Coast of America,” was 
read by Mr. George Gibbs, formerly Libra- 
rian of the Society. 
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Mr. Bancroft followed the reading of the 
paper with some remarks -expressing his 
sense of the interest and value of Mr. An- 
derson’s researches, as well as those of Mr. 
Gibbs, which are in course of publication 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and offered a resolution of thanks 
to both gentlemen for the reading of the 
paper, and requesting a copy for the archives 
of the Society. 

Dr. D. J. Macgowan, being introduced 
to the Society by the President, made a 
few brief remarks with reference to his trav- 
els and discoveries in the East, and refer- 
red to a project which he was about to 
bring to the notice of the Government for a 
“Scientific and Industrial Exploration of 
the Unknown Portions of Eastern Asia.” 

A committee was appointed to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year. : 

Mr. De Peyster announced the recent de- 
cease of Mr. Richard K. Haight, a member 
of the Society, and one of its most liberal 
benefactors, and presented suitable resolu- 
tions of respect for his memory, which were 
adopted unanimously, and the Society ad- 
journed. 


Burravo Historicat Sociery.— Buffalo, 
Dec, 2, 1862.—A monthly meeting of this 
Society was held on the evening of the 
above date; Millard Fillmore, President, in 
the chair, and G, H. Salisbury acting as Sec- 
retary. 

G. H. Salisbury, Corresponding Secretary, 
reported various letters received. 

A communication, comprising 28 pages, 
has also been received from Christian Wold, 
of this city, addressed “To the Historical 
Society of Buffalo, and the Inhabitants then 
occupying this Region, in the year 1962,” 
designed to be preserved in the archives of 
the Society, and read on its one hundredth 
anniversary. 

An interesting article appeared in the 
Buffalo Morning Express, of Nov. 20th, 
respecting the building of the first works 
for the harbor of Buffalo, and enumerating 
the marine craft of the infant port, in 1820. 
It was written by Capt. James Sloan, of 
Black Rock, who was personally engaged 
in the work on the piers, 
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Many donations have been received since 
the last meeting. 

Wm. Dorsheimer, from the Committee 
on Lectures, reported that it was contemplat- 
ed to haveafree course of Historical Lectures, 
at American Hall, once in two weeks, during 
the winter, or for such period as it may ap- 
= advisable. The following gentlemen 

ave consented to read papers for that pur- 
pose: Lewis F. Allen, Rev. Walter Clark, 
Oliver G. Steele, Guy H. Salisbury, Geo. 
W. Clinton, Henry W. Rogers, and possi- 
bly some others. A poem may be expected 
during the course, The first paper will be 
read by Lewis F. Allen, entitled ‘ Personal 
Reminiscences of Men and Events,” on 
Thursday evening, Dec. 18th, _ It is desired 
that citizens generally, with their families, 
whether members of the Society or not, at- 
tend these readings, that the public may be 
as fully informed as possible of the nature 
and workings of the institution. 

After the election of resident members, 
the following gentlemen were proposed as 
corresponding members, and were unani- 
mously elected: Wm. Peacock, of May- 
ville, N. Y.; Alial T. Foote, of New Haven, 
Ct.; Richard P. Marvin, of Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Guy H. McMasters, of Bath, N. Y. 

A committee was appointed, consisting 
of the President, Treasurer, and Corre- 
sponding Secretary, with power to obtain a 
lease of rooms for the use of the Society. 

On motion of Geo. W. Clinton, the Cor- 
responding Secretary was directed to pro- 
cure, as far as practicable, without cost to 
the Society, specimens of all postal and rev- 
enue stamps in use in the United States, 
and also of the various “ shinplasters,” or 
substitutes for money, which have been, or 
may be, in circulation during these war 
times, for preservation in some suitable 
manner, 
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Hotes and Queries. 





NOTES. 


Tue Arcuives ar Stmancas.—The col- 
lection of Spanish archives at Simancas was 
founded by Charles V., in consequence of 
the uprising of the Commons against him- 
self and his Flemish mercenaries, which was 
crushed at the battle of Villala. 

The Commons, as in many other risings, 
caught the fancy that the records of the 
crown were a sort of royal title-deeds, the 
destruction of which would free them from 
the regal claim of rent and taxes. Town 
after town saw bonfires of the state-papers, 
and only such as had been kept in convents 
and private houses escaped the flames. The 
emperor shared in some degree this fancy 
of his Commons. Soon, therefore, after 
Padilla’s death, and the dispersion of the 
armed bands, Charles ordered the remain- 
ing papers to be brought together, and by 
means of a papal brief, enjoining every one 
who knew of the hiding-place of official 
writings to surrender them, he brought a 
large collection of what had been spared 
into one place. To secure these treasures 
against fire and force on the part of any 
fresh Padillas and Maldonados, Charles, by 
a royal decree of February 19th, 1543, as- 
signed the castle of Simancas, in the neigh- 
borhood of his palace at V alladolid, as their 
permanent place of rest. Philip IL, and 
his successors for many ages, added to the 
store ; and though wars and revolutions have 
often swept the country, and the capital it- 
self has been removed to Madrid, the great 
collection of Spanish state-papers remains at 
Simancas to this very day. 





Cant Worps.—The following are a few 
of the now prevalent cant words and their 
signification : 

Sound on the Goose.—That a person 
agrees in opinion on certain essential points 
with the person making the above averment. 

Can’t keep a hotel—That he cannot be 
nominated or elected to the office for which 
he may be a candidate. 
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You can’t come it.—You cannot effect or 
accomplish your object. 

I can’t see it—This phrase is said to 
have originated with Lord Nelson, who, at 
Copenhagen, kept his blind eye on the sig- 
nal to cease firing, and, when informed of 
such a signal, kept replying, “I can’t see 
it,” till he had done the execution he desired. 


Lone Istanp Winz.—The following is 
a copy of the privileges granted to Paul 
Richards, as an encouragement to his under- 
taking: 

“Wuereas Paule Richards an inhabitant 
of this citty of New Yorke, hath made 


knowne unto mee his intent to Plant Vines | 


at a certain Plantation that hee hath upon 
Long Island, called the Little ffiefe, which 
if it succeed, may redound very much to 
the future benefitt and advantage of the In- 
habitants within this Government; And in 
regard it will require much Labour, and a 
considerable charge to provide Vines, and 
to prepare the Ground, and make it fitt for 
production of Wines; for an Encouragem' 
to the said Paul Richards in his proceedings 


therein, I have thought fitt to Grant unto! 


him, these followings Priviledges (vizt.) 

That all Wines of the Growth of such 
Vines as the said Paul Richards shall Plant, 
or cause to bee Planted at the place atore- 
said, shall bee free from any Kinde of Im- 
positions for ever, if sold in Grosse, and not 
by Retaile. 

That the said Paule Richards, his heires 
Executo* or assignes, shall have the Privi- 
ledge to have such Wines sold by Retaile, 
in any one House in New Yorke, for the 
Terme of Thirty Yeares to come, from the 
time of the first selling of his Wines, ffree 
from all Imposts or Excise. 

That every Person that shall hereafter 
for Thirty yeares to come, Plant Vines in 
any place within this Government, shall 
upow the first yeares Improvement, pay 
unto the said Paule Richards, his heires 
Executo* or assignes, five Shillings for every 
acre so Planted as an acknowledgment of 
his being the first undertaker and Planter 
of Vines in these parts; ffor the Confirma- 
tion of the Priviledges above specified, I 
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have hereunto put my hand and seale. Given 

at ffort James in New Yorké this 10" day 
of January 1664. Ric” Nicotts.” 

Deed Book ii., 87, in office of Sec. of State, Albany. 
E. B. 0’C, 


Tue TRANSLATOR OF CHASTELLUX (vol. 
i, 55, 90; ii, 88; iii, 252; vi, 371, 382). 
—Dr. Robert Watt, in his Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica, gives the name of J. Kent, Esq., 
as that of the translator about whose iden- 
tity so much has been written; and I see 
no reason to doubt his accuracy. Lest I 
should be accused of “solving the problem 
by substituting one unknown for another,” 
I will add my memorandum concerning the 
person now named. I suppose him to have 
been Joun Kent, who was one of the 
numerous claimants to the authorship of the 
Letters of Junius. Mr. Wade, in a note 
appended to his name in that long list, says 
of him, that “he wished to pass for Junius, 
but [was] only a penny-a-liner, or, accord- 
ing to Almon, a newspaper editor at a 
weekly stipend.” Almon’s reference to 
him is in these words: “There were a few 
persons, and but a very few, who affected 
to suppose that a Mr. Joun Kent was 
Junius. This idle conceit took its rise from 
his own insinuations, prompted by his van- 
ity. During some years he wrote para- 
graphs and short essays in the daily news- 
paper called the Gazetteer, but never made 
any figure; and was a kind of editor of that 
paper, at a small weekly stipend. No per- 
son who well knew him could entertain the 
suspicion for a moment.” Junius himself re- 
ferred to him in one of the private letters to 
Mr. Woodfall (No. 5, July 21, 1769), as fol- 
lows: “Your Lycurgus is a Mr. Kent, a young 
man of good parts upon town.” It appears 
further from Woodfall’s Junius, that “ Ly- 
curgus was a frequent writer in the Public 
Advertiser during the spring and summer 
of 1769, and opposed the ministry, but with 
less violence than most of his contempo- 
raries.” 

With regard to the discovery of Ebeling’s 
memorandum, I will venture to add the 
suggestion, that when Ebeling wrote it in 
his copy, the translator, if all that was said 
of him was true, might very well have beer 
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living “at Morly, near Paris,” or anywhere 
else out of England, and under an assumed 
name, which also might very well be 
“ Grieve.” G. H. M. 


Are THE West Pornt GRapvaTEs Loy- 
AL ?*—It is the design of this paper to give 
publicity, with as little comment as possible, 
to certain statistics which have been pre- 
pared by the author with much painstaking 
and labor, in reference to the loyalty of the 
graduates of the Military Academy at West 
Pcint—a subject which has been under dis- 
cussion often during the progress of this 
rebellion. 

The effect of the secession movement upon 
the Army of the United States was shown 
by the unusual number of resignations of 
officers which followed immediately the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, and were continued, 
in some degree, throughout the year 1861. 
An analysis, therefore, of the resignations 
and dismissals from the Army, of graduates 
of the Military Academy, which occurred 
during the period from November, 1860, to 
the end of the year 1861, will give a fair 
estimate of the comparative loyalty of the 
graduates. By examining carefully the 
Army Register for 1862, we find that the 
number of graduates from the Military 
Academy who resigned, were dropped, dis- 
missed, or cashiered, during the above-men- 
tioned period, was 203. We shall proceed 
to analyze this number of resignations, and 
consider— 

I. Resignations by Northern Graduates. 
—The term Northern is applied here to 
graduates from the free States, and South- 
ern, to those from the slaveholding States. 

In the above total number—203—of res- 
ignations, dismissals, &c., during the period 
to which we have referred, there were grad- 
uates natives of the following States who 


are now 
IN THE REBEL ARMY. 


Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Vermont 


Northern graduates resigned, &e., 1860-61, 
in the Rebel Army 


* By Epwarp Cuauncey Marsnatt, author of “ The 
History of the United States Naval Academy.” 
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SYMPATHIZERS WITH SECESSION, 


Graduates resigned 1860-61, not known 
to be in the Rebel Army : 


PR ccd seeseens ccdieneiieneacines 


Northern sympathizers 
Total Northern disloyal graduates, 1860-’61 


The names of the Northern graduates 
who resigned, from November, 1860, to the 
end of the year 1861, and are now serving 
in the Rebel Army, are as follows, viz. : 


NORTHERN GRADUATES RESIGNED 1860-’61, IN THE REBEL 
ARMY. 


Adj.-gen. Samuel Cooper (Rebel “‘General”’) New York. 

Capt. William Steele, Dragoons 

Capt. Martin L. Smith, Top. Eng. (Rebel 
Rr eee ee 

Capt. Franklin Gardner, Infantry 

1st Lieut. Walter H. Stevens, Engincers... 

1st Lieut. Joseph C. Ives, Top. Eng’s..... 

Brevet Maj. George Deas, Asst. Adj.-gen.. 

Capt. Josiah Gorgas, Ordnance Dept 

Brev. Maj. J. C. Pemberton, Art’y (Rebel 
Maj.-gen.) ..’ 

Brev. 2d Lieut. Chas. R, Collins, Top. Eng. 

Brevet Lieut.-col. Dan]. Ruggles, Infantry 
Ce IES 6.05.5 u0 es cedevacnccs 

Ist Lieut. Caleb Huse, Artillery 

1st Lieut. Philip Stockton, Cavalry 

1st Lieut. William G. Gill, Artillery 

Major Isaac Lynde, Infantry Vermont. 

2d Lieut. Frederick L. Childs, Artillery, appointed 
from North Carolina, born in Maine. (Being a 
Southern appointment, this is enumerated with the 
Southern resignations. ) 


do. 


0. 
do. 


Mass. 


To these it may be interesting to add the 
following names, although these names are 
of necessity omitted in making up the sta- 
tistics which are given in this paper: 


NORTHERN GRADUATES RESIGNED BEFORE NOVEMBER, 
1860, IN THE REBEL ARMY. 

Capt. Samuel G. French, Art’y, res’d 1856 
(Rebel Brig.-gen.) 

2d Lt. Arch’d Gracie, Inf., resigned 1856.. 

Capt. D. Leadbetter, Eng’s, resigned 1857 

(Rebel Brig.-gen.)....ccccoccsccccess 

1st Lt. A. G. Blanchard, Inf., resigned 1840 

(Rebel Brig.-gen.). (A citizen of Lou- 
isiana since 1840.) 

Major Wm. H. Chase, Eng’s, res’d 1856 ... 

Ist Lt. D. M. Frost, M’d Rifles, res’d 1858 
(Rebel Brig.-gen.) 

lst Lt. J. K. Duncan, Art’y, resigned 1855 
(Rebel Brig.-gen.) 

Brev. Maj. Roswell S. Ripley, Art’y, res’d 

1853 
2d Lt. Francis A. Shoup, Art’y, res’d Jan. 
Indiana, 


N, Jersey. 
do. 


Maine. 


Mass. 


Penn. 


Ohio. 


II. Resignations of Southern Graduates. 
—Of the total—203—of resignations, dis- 
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missals, &c., from the Army, of West Point 
graduates, from November, 1860, to the 
end of the year 1861, there were natives of 
the following States and Territories, viz. : 


Kentucky 

Georgia 

North Carolina .. 

Maryland 

District of Columbia... 

ETE 55.55 andseeshoncdssepanesies 
Mississippi 

Florida 


Arkansas 
Alabama 
Missouri 


Southern graduates resigned, &c., Novem- 
ber, 1860-61 
There were also graduates who resigned, 
&c., at this time, who were born in the 
North, but had been appointed from South- 
ern congressional districts, viz. : 
North Carolina ..........sssee0e eeocecees 


District of Columbia 
Maryland 


Southern appointees resigned, &c., Novem- 
ber, 1860-61 
Total Southern graduates resigned, &c., Novem- 
REUBEN cvicsncéstaswsconnk aucircese ns 178 


Ill. Southern Graduates who remained 
loyal.—Against the fact that 19 Northern 
graduates resigned during the period refer- 
red to in this paper, from motives which 
were favorable to secession, an offset should 
be made of another fact, that the large 
number of 133 graduates, who were born 
in slaveholding States, remained loyal, and 
are in arms forthe Union. These graduates 
are natives of the following States and Ter- 
ritories, viz. : 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

SS DpRwESeKReKSeUREENAND ENDS 
ee Sogeeccescecce 
Missouri 

Tennessee 

District of Columbia 


South Carolina 
Florida 


IV. Whole number of graduates who re- 
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mained loyal._—To ascertain this number, it 
is necessary for us to go back to the year 
1860, before any movement towards the se- 
cession of the Southern States had been 
made. The country was then in the enjoy- 
ment of peace. The army was undisturbed 
by dissension ; its condition in 1860 was its 
normal condition, and this is represented in 
the Army Register for January 1, 1861. 

A very careful count, made by the author 
of this paper, in the Register for January, 
1861, reveals the fact that there was in the 
United States Army, in 1860, a total of 747 
graduates of the Military Academy. ‘To 
these should be added the classes of cadets 
who graduated at West Point in June, 
1861, numbering 73—and we obtain a total 
of 820 graduates. This number represents 
the total of West Point graduates in the 
Army who were subjected to the disinte- 
grating process of rebellion, From this 
total we must subtract the number (203) of 
graduates resigned, dismissed, &c., from 
November, 1860, through the year 1861, 
and the result is 617 graduates who re- 
mained in the Army loyal men. But four 
Northerners resigned to accept commissions 
with the volunteers ; and this gives a total 
of 621 loyal West Point graduates. 


Recapitulation. 
Total of graduates in the Army, 1860-61 ........ 820 


Northern graduates disloyal, 1860-’61: 
In Rebel Army 
Sympathizers with secession 


Soutnern graduates remained loyal, 1860-’61 


Disloyal graduates resigned, &c., Nov., 1860-61: 
Northerners 19 
Southerners.......... 0seseesees 178— 197 

Loyal graduates who remained in arms for the 

Union 


These statistics are believed by the author 
to be positively reliable. They have been 
prepared with the greatest care from the 
official Army Registers of the United States, 
as well as from other accurate data. They 
furnish the following incontrovertible 


* Add 2 (Northerners resigned and not favorable to 
secession) and 628 with 197, is equal to 820. This total 
of loyal graduates does not, of course, include those who 
resigned before November, 1860, many of whom are 
now serving with the volunteers. Fifty-three of the 
above-mentioned loyal graduates are natives of the se- 
ceding States. 











Inferences. 


1. The number of the loyal West Point 
graduates in this war is in an excess (621 
out of 820) largely disproportionate to the 
natural effect of sectional divisions and the 
supposed influences of birthplace. 

2. The great majority of the graduates 
who resigned from motives favorable to se- 
cession (178 out of 197) were natives of the 
slaveholding States. 

3. The loyalty of Southern graduates (in 
number 133), if we consider the circum- 
stances under which it has been displayed, 
is in the highest degree creditable and re- 
markable. 

4. The proportion of 621 graduates who 
remained loyal to 197 who are disloyal, and 
of whom the larger number (178) were na- 
tives of slaveholding States, should give us 
renewed confidence in this noble nursery of 
soldiers, which was the child of the Revo- 
lution, and was planned and formed by 
George Washington, Timothy Pickering, 
Henry Knox, and Alexander Hamilton— 
the purest and best of the patriot sires of 
the Republic. 





A Liserty-TREE Gone.—The Newport, 
R. I., correspondent of the Providence 
Journal writes: 

We have lost one of our old landmarks— 
the Liberty-tree, so called, at the upper part 
of the town, at the junction of Farewell and 
Thames streets. This tree, with the land 
on which it stood, was given by William 
Read, in 1776, to four trustees, “to be set 
apart for the use of the Sons of Liberty, and 
that the same stand as a monument of the 
spirited and noble opposition made to the 
Stamp Act in the year 1765 by the Sons of 
Liberty in Newport, Rhode Island, and 
throughout the continent of North Amer- 
ica, and to be considered as emblematical 
of public liberty,” &c. &c.; and also for a 
very singular use, viz.—as set forth in the 
deed, from a copy of which I take these ex- 
tracts: —“And furthermore, the said Tree of 
Liberty is destined and set apart for expos- 
ing to public ignominy and reproach all 
offenders against the liberties of their coun- 
try, and abettors and approvers of such as 
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would enslave her.’ In 1850 the tree be- 
came blighted, and died. The trustees 
wished to remove it and set out another in 
its place, but were prevented by those who 
considered it sacrilegious to remove it. But 
a few days since the remains were taken 
down by the order of the city authorities, 
and just now, when most we need it, we 
have no place on which “to expose to pub- 
lic ignominy the offenders against the lib- 
erties of our country.” 





Lerrers oF Gen. WASHINGTON To LuND 
WasHineTon, Ese.— 
ALEXANDRIA, Oct. 22, 1862. 


To the Editors of the National Intelligencer : 


I send you extracts from three of Gen- 
eral Washington’s letters. They will be 
found exceedingly interesting, and I offer 
them for publication. 

Cassius F. Lex, Jr. 


Cot. Morris’s, on the Heights of Harlem, 
80th September, 1776. 


Dear Lunp: Your letter of the 18th, 
which is the only one received and unan- 
swered, now lies before me. The amaze- 
ment which you seem to be in at the unac- 


| countable measures which have been adopted 





by would be a good deal increased if 
I had the time to unfold the whole system 
of their management since this time twelve 
months. I do not know how to account 
for the unfortunate steps which have been 
taken but from that fatal idea of conciliation 
which prevailed so long—fatal, I call it, be- 
cause, from my soul, I wish it may prove 
so, though my fears lead me to think there 
is too much danger of it. This time last 
year I pointed out the evil consequences of 
short enlistments, the expenses of militia, 
and the little dependence that was to be 
placed in them. I assured that the 
longer they delayed raising a standing 
army the more difficult and chargeable 
would they find it to get one, and that, 
at the same time that the militia would an- 
swer no valuable purpose, the frequent call- 
ing them in would be attended with an ex- 
pense that they could have no conception 
of. Whether, as I have said before, the 
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unfortunate hope of reconciliation was the 
cause, or the fear of a standing army pre- 
vailed, I will not undertake to say; but the 
policy was to engage men for twelve months 
only. The consequence of which, you have 
had great bodies of militia in pay that never 
were incamp; you have had immense quan- 
tities of provisions drawn by men that never 
rendered you one hour’s service (at least 
usefully), and this in the most profuse and 
wasteful way. Your stores have been cx- 
pended, every kind of military (?) destroyed 
by them; your numbers fluctuating, uncer- 
tain, and forever far short of report—at no 
one time, I beiieve, equal to twenty thou- 
sand men fit for duty. At present our num- 
bers fit for duty (by this day’s report) 


amount to 14,759, besides 3,427 on com- | 


mand, and the enemy within stone’s throw 
of us, It is true a body of militia are again 
ordered out, but they come without any 
conveniences and soon return. I discharged 
a regiment the other day that had in it 
fourteen rank and file fit for duty only, and 
several that had less than fifty. In short, 


such is my situation that if I were to wish 
the bitterest curse to an enemy on this side 
of the grave, I should put him in my stead 
with my feelings; and yet I do not know 


what plan of conduct to pursue. I see the 
impossibility of serving with reputation, or 
doing any essential service to the cause by 
continuing in command, and yet I am told 
that if I quit the command inevitable ruin 
will follow, from the distraction that will 
ensue. In confidence I tell you that I never 
was in such an unhappy, divided state since 
I was born. 
ness on the one hand, whilst I am fully per- 
suaded that under such a system of man- 
agement as has been adopted I cannot have 
the least chance for reputation, nor those 
allowances made which the nature of the 


case requires; and to be told, on the other, | 


that if 1 leave the service all will be lost, is, 
at the same time that I am bereft of every 
peaceful moment, distressing to a degree. 
But I will be done with the subject, with 
the precaution to you that it is nota fit one 
to be publicly known or discussed. If I fall, 
it may not be amiss that these circumstan- 
ces be known, and declaration made in 
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To lose all comfort and happi- | 
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credit to the justice of my character. And 
if the men will stand by me (which by the 
by I despair of), I am resolved not to be 
forced from this ground while I have life; 
and a few days will determine the point, if 
the enemy should not change their plan of 
| operations ; for they certainly will not—I am 
sure they ought not—to waste the season 
|that is now fast advancing, and must be 
precious tothem. I thought to have given 
you a more explicit account of my situation, 
/expectation, and feelings, but I have not 
time. Iam wearied to death all day with 
|a variety of perplexing circumstances—dis- 
turbed at the conduct of the militia, whose 
| behavior and want of discipline has done 
Pa injury to the other troops, who never 
iad officers, except in a few instances, worth 
|the bread they eat. My time, in short, is 
'so much engrossed that I have not leisure 
| for corresponding, unless it is on mere mat- 
| ters of public business. ... I am, with truth 
and sincerity, dear Lund, your affectionate 
friend, Go. WasHINGTON. 





Another letter dated— 


FALLs oF THE DELAWARE, 
Southside, December 10, 1776. 


Dear Lunp:..... Iwishto Heaven 
it was in my power to give you a more 
favorable account of our situation than it is. 
Our numbers, quite inadequate to the task 
of opposing that part of the army under the 
command of Gen. Howe, being reduced by 
sickness, desertion, and political deaths (on 
or before the frst instant, and having no 
assistance from the militia), were obliged 
|to retire before the enemy, who were per- 
| fectly well informed of our situation till we 
| came to this vlace, where I have no idea of 
being able to make a stand, as my numbers, 
till joined by the Philadelphia militia, did 
not exceed three thousand men fit for duty. 
Now we may be about five thousand to op- 
pose Howe’s whole army, that part of it 
excepted which sailed under the command 
of Gen, Clinton. I tremble for Philadel- 

hia. Nothing, in my opinion, but Gen. 
ee’s speedy arrival, who has been long 
expected, though still at a distance (with 
about three thousand men), can save it. We 
have brought over and destroyed all the 
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boats we could lay our hands on upon the 
Jersey shore for many miles above and be- 
low this.place; but it is next to impossible 
to guard a shore for sixty miles with less 
than half the enemy’s numbers; when by 
force or stratagem they may suddenly at- 
tempt a passage in many different places. 
At present they are encamped or quartered 
along the other shore above and below us 
(rather this place, for we are obliged to keep 
a face towards them) for fifteen miles, . . . 


From the same letter, dated— 


December 17, ten miles above the Falls. 


place, to be more convenient to our great 
and extensive defences of this river. Hith- 
erto, by our destruction of the boats, and 
vigilance in watching the fords of the river 
above the falls (which are now rather high), 
we have prevented them from crossing; 
but how long we shall be able to do it God 
only knows, as they are still hovering about 
the river. And if every thing else fails will 
wait till the 1st of January, when there will 
be no other men to oppose them but militia, 
none of which but those from Philadelphia, 
mentioned in the first part of the letter, are 
yet come (though I am told some are ex- 
pected from the back counties), When I 
say none but militia, I am to except the 
Virginia regiments and the shattered re- 
mains of Smallwood’s, which, by fatigue, 
want of clothes, &c., are reduced to nothing 
—Weedon, which was the strongest, not 
having more than between one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and forty men fit for 
duty, the rest being in the hospitals. The 
unhappy policy of short enlistments and a 
dependence upon militia will, I fear, prove 
the downfall of our cause, though early 
pointed out with an almost prophetic spirit ! 
Our cause has also received a severe blow 
in the captivity of Gen. Lee. Unhappy 
man! Taken by his own imprudence, go- 
ing three or four miles from his own camp, 


and within twenty of the enemy, notice of 


which by a rascally Tory was given, a party 
of light horse seized him in the morning 
after travelling all night, and carried him off 
in high triumph and with every mark of in- 
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hat or surtout coat. The troops that were 
under his command are not yet come up 
with us, though they, I think, may be ex- 
pected to-morrow. A large part of the 
Jerseys have given every proof of disaffec- 
tion that they can do, and this part of Penn- 
sylvania are equally inimical. In short, 
your imagination can scarce extend to a sit- 
uation more distressing than mine. Our 
only dependence now is upon the speedy 
enlistment of a new army. If this hails, I 
think the game will be pretty well up, as, 
from disaffection and want of spirit and for- 
titude, the inhabitants, instead of resistance, 
are offering submission and taking protec- 
tion from Gen. Howe in Jersey... .. 
I am, your affectionate friend, 
Gro. WASHINGTON. 
To Lunp Wasurnoton, Esq. 
Heapquarrers, Mippieproox, May 29, 1779. 

Dear Lunp: Your letter of the 19th, 
which came to hand by the last post, gives 
a melancholy account of your prospects for 
a crop, and a still more melancholy one of 
the decay of public virtue. The first I sub- 
mit to with the most perfect resignation and 
cheerfulness, I look upon every dispensa- 
tion of Providence as designed to answer 
some valuable purpose, and hope I shall al- 
ways possess a sufficient degree of fortitude 
to bear, without murmuring, any stroke 
which may happen, either to my person or 
estate, from that quarter. But I cannot, 
with any degree of patience, behold the in- 
famous practices of speculators, monopoliz- 
ers, and all that class of gentry which are 
preying wpon our very vitals, and, for the 
sake of a little dirty pelf, are putting the 
rights and liberties of the country into the 
most imminent danger, and continuing a 
war destructive to the lives and property 
of the valuable part of this community, 
which would have ceased last fall as certain 
as we now exist, but for the encouragements 
the enemy derived from this source—the 
depreciation of the money (which in a great 
measure is the consequence of it) and our 
own internal divisions, 

I an, sincerely and affectionately, your 
friend and servant, 

Gro, WASHINGTON, 


dignity, not even suffering him to get his! Luxp Wasurmerox, Esq. 
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Price or SvusstiruTes 1n 1663.—Jan 
Ariensen Van Gent, a young man, agreed 
to serve as a substitute in the war against 
the Esopus Indians, for thirty-eight skepels 
of winter wheat, in addition to the ordinary 
pay of a soldier, and “the plunder to turn 
up.” E. B. OC. 
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Ha.r-Breepvs—Bois Bruits.—Why are 
half-breeds so ¢alled by the Canadians? 
The idea is an Indian one. To them the 
half-breed is a log partly burnt, black at 
one end, white at the other. The Chippe- 
was call them accordingly Wissakodéwinini, 
half-burnt wood man; from Wissakodewan, 
there is a burnt wood, and inini, man. 


QUERIES. 

Wuen vip Wituiam BraprorD COME 
to America ?—The article signed M. B., | 
in the December number, makes William 
Bradford, the printer, arrive in 1682, where- 
as aletter in vol. iv., p.52, makes it probable 
that he did not come till 1685. Has any 
thing certain been ascertained on this point ? 
Was his coming in 1685 a second and per- 
manent one, or really his first ? K. 


Hanson.—On the 10th December, 1774, 
a pension was granted to John Hanson, 
Esq., of £300 a year, for nine years, pay- 
able out of the quit-rents of Province of 
New York; and after the expiration of) 
that term the amount was to be increased | 
to £500 sterling per annum, during his life. 
The Revolution cut off this pension; but 
who was John Hanson, and for what ser-| 
vices was he pensioned on the New York 
revenue ? orc. 


Matuews’ Orecon OssEervaTory.—An 
old resident in Oregon informed me that a 
Mr. Mathews, of Philadelphia, was sent out 
many years ago, he believed by Mr. Astor, | 
to establish an observatory at Tongue Point, | 
not far from the mouth of the Columbia riv- | 
er, and that he afterwards returned to the | 
States. Can any of your readers give fur- 
ther information respecting him? a. a. 
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MempBers OF THE CONVENTION WHICH 
FORMED THE CONSTITUTION. OF THE UNITED 
Srates.—I can find no record of the dates 
of the respective decease of the following 
named members (actual or appointed and 
declined to serve) of the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787: 

William C. Houston and John Neilson, 
of New Jersey. 

James McHenry, Daniel Carroll, and 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, of Maryland. 

Willie Jones, of North Carolina. 

William Pierce and William Houston, of 
Georgia. 

They were all, I believe, members of the 
Continental Congresses, and in a greater or 
lesser degree “‘men of mark” in their day 
and generation. Can any of the readers of 
the Hist. Mag. refer me to any published 
account of any of them which may contain 
the reliable facts and dates of their respec- 
tive lives and deaths? Or in cases where 
no such accounts have been published, the 
correct date of the decease of any one of 
them will be acceptable. ©. 
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CoNVENTION AT ALBANY IN 1754.—In 
Harper's Magazine, for November, 1862, 
Mr. B. J. Lossing has given a very inter- 
esting historical paper on the “ First Colo- 
nial Congress,” or, as it is more generally 
called, the “ Albany Convention of 1754.” 
He does not, however, go into any details 
as to the personnel of the Convention, mere- 
ly giving a list of the members, in a note at 
foot of one of his pages. This list is, I be- 
lieve, complete, but is slightly inaccurate in 
the names of two individuals, mentioned as 
“Richard Wibbird,” of New Hampshire, 
and “Samuel Willis,” of Mass. Bay. The 
former spelled his name “ Wibird,” as his 
autograph now before me shows. The 
document is a settlement of accounts be- 
tween him and the celebrated Sir William 
Pepperell, in which the name occurs three 
times, and is uniformly spelled Wibird ; and 
the name of the member from Mass. Bay 
was Samuel Welles, not “ Willis.’ For this 
I also have his own autograph authority, in 
an account against the Province of Mas- 


sachusetts Bay, dated Boston, March 22, 


1742-8, 
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This much by way of a “Note.” Now 
for my “Queries.” The delegates from 
New York to that Convention were James 
De Lancry, WintuiaAm Jonnson, WILLIAM 
Sairu, JosepH Murray, and Jonn Cuam- 
BERS. De Lancey figured largely in the 
colonial history of New York, and was 
the well-known Lieutenant and Acting-Gov- 
ernor of the colony at the time the Con- 
vention met. Johnson was, I suppose, the 
celebrated Indian Agent, Sir William. 
There were two “ William Smiths,” both 
eminent men of that day in New York, and 
both in public life when this Convention was 
called. William Smith, the father, had 
been Recorder of the city of New York, 
was subsequenty a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the province, and died in 1769. 


His son, William Smith, was the author of 
the History of New York, chief-justice of 


the colony, a Tory in the Revolution, and 
afterwards Chief-justice of Canada. 
Query—Which of these two—the father 
or the son—was the delegate to the Con- 
vention at Albany in 1754? And who and 
what were Joseph Murray and John Cham- 
bers? Is there any record of any public 
service on the part of either, other than his 
having been a member of this Convention ? 
When and where did they die, and are any 
of the descendants of either now living, in 
New York or elsewhere ? c. 
December, 1862. 





Origin oF Fourta or Jury CEeLepra- 
TIoNs.—It was formerly the practice, in cer- 
tain parts of the province of New York 
before the Revolution, for parties to issue 
forth on the eve of the New Year, and on 
the two subsequent days, and go from house 
to house “ firing guns, pistols, rockets, crack- 
ers, squibs, and other fireworks,” in the 
streets and other thoroughfares. Have we 
not here the origin of our Fourth of July 
celebrations, and was not the New York 
custom merely transferred, at the sugges- 


tion of Mr. Adams, to the anniversary of 


the Declaration of Independence ? Q 


Capt. Joun Srvuart, U. 8. A.—I have 


9 | 








“ A Sketch of the Cherokee and Choctaw 
Indians,” printed at Little Rock, in 1837, 
with the author’s name given as above, but 
find no officer of that name in Gardiner’s 
Dictionary. Is the name fictitious? and if 
so, who was the real author? 


New Jersey [nventor.—Nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, 7. ¢., in 1764, Aaron Miller, 
of Elizabethtown, N. J., invented, as he sets 
forth, “with great labour and expense, a 
compass for surveying of lands to greater 
exactness than heretofore discovered.” Who 
was Aaron Miller, and in what did the su- 
periority of his instrument consist ? Q 





Joncker. This word is said to be a con- 
traction of Jongheer, and to mean, young 
gentleman ; whence the present town of 
Yonkers, I have two papers before me, 
in one of which Jan Cornelissen, of Rot- 
terdam, is distinguished as “ Joncker,” 
and in the other, Maritie Jansen, of Rotter- 
dam, his daughter, is likewise “ Jonker 
genaemt,” or named Jonker, Is the title or 
appellation generally applicable to women ? 

oC, 


REPLIES. 


Extent oF THE Bison Country (vol. 

» p. 38 all my reading I had, 
like Mr. Fillmore, concluded that the bison 
was not found in the lake region, and was 
never as far west as New York. The an- 
thorities cited by “E” do not alter my 
opinion, as not one professes to give any ev- 
idence of the fact of the bison being found 
within the limits of the State, and no gen- 
eral statements in extendéd histories or 
cyclopsedias can be evidence. The only ap- 
proach to authorities is the anonymous 
writer in the Paris documents whose paper 
covers too much ground to be positive proot 
on an incidental point like this, 

The Jesuit “ Relations” do not describe 
the animal. The vache sauvage of the earlier 
* Relations” is clearly not the bison, Mar- 
quette describes the pisikis or bison as a 
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new animal, and seems to be the first to see | respectfully of what were so recently “ cur- 
it from the north on the Mississippi, as Ca-|rent coin of the realm.” How extensive 
beza de Vaca was the first to see it from|some collections of stamps are, may be 
the south in the prairies west of the same |inferred from this manual, which describes 
river. The bison was found in Illinois in| more than fifteen hundred varieties. As a 
Marquette’s time, and about 1750 was| guide to collectors it will be of great utility, 
found in southern Ohio, as Smith’s journal|the descriptions being, so far as we can 
of his captivity expressly states, but not on | judge, accurate. 

the lake, as he no less expressly states. 

Its range seems to have been the prairie| The History of King Philip’s War. By 
land on both sides of the Ohio river, but| the Rev. Increase Mather, D.D. Also a 
not as far as Pittsburgh; for Smith, who| History of the same War. By the Rev. 
lived in western Pennsylvania, never saw a} Cotton Mather, D. D. To which are add- 
bison till he was taken by the Indians to} ed an Introduction and Notes, by Samuel 
the Scioto, and Rev. D. Jones found it first| G. Drake. Albany: Munsell, 1862. 4to, 
at the mouth of the Great Guyandotte. 282 pp. 

As early writers extended their respective Dini ail t] ow ee th 
colonies indefinitely westward, a statement Mr ee 7 Pramod, Gerens We 
that buffaloes were found in New France, | “- Munsell’s series, is well worth the get- 
New Netherland, Virginia, or Florida, must ung up. Increase Mather’s book was al- 
not be cited as proof of their having been most unattainable, and a new edition, with 
found in the present limits of Canada, New notes embodying the knowledge acquired 
York, Virginia, or Florida. po by Mr. Drake, in his long study of Indian 

— matters, is a real acquisition, The two nar- 
ratives are blended, though in different 
aie Poems Ranson oo Maw Youn | 2 but are still not as distinct as if they 
(vol. vi., p. 379).—“ Mosholu” is referred to had been printed consecutively, 
Moore’s “Diary of the American Revolu-| . The Introduction is full of interest and 
tion,” vol. i, p. 146. aun, | ornate. 


The Book Hunter, dc. By John Hill Bur- 
Vermonr (vol. ili., p. 866)—The Ameri- ton, With additional Notes by Richard 
ciacatidia ik anime a ak rtainty,| Grant White. New York: Sheldon & 

” - Ak 2 | ‘Oo. 1008. imo, 411 pp 

In 1789, in Paris, “the Abbé de Vermont” ee , PP. 
was “ reader to the queen,” and had “ great | ALL book-lovers owe the publishers a debt 
influence,"— Arthur Young’s Travels in| of gratitude for their elegant reprint of this 
France, p. 108. sp. |charming book of book-gossip, anecdote, 
and satire. Reprinted in England from 
os) Blackwood, it has been a welcome guest; 
and here, though reprinted in Blackwood, 
it will come as fresh as ever to the book 
4 hunters, and even to that unfortunate class 
Hotes on Books. who esteem books, as one of the characters 
in this volume pityingly expressed it, “ for 
The Stamp Collector's Manual. Being a their insides.” The book treats of the book 
complete Guide to the Collectors of hunter, his functions, and his club. The 
American and Foreign Postage and Dis \ ision of Mighty Book Hunters, the Hobby, 
patch Stamps. Compiled by A. C. Kline. the Gleaner, and other parm, ae all charm- 
Philadelphia: Kline, 1862. 48 pp. ing, and, tiring at last of books and hunters, 
pe he tells of some things he had read in books, 
Tue latest mania is that of collecting post-| Mr. White has added notes, correcting 


age-stamps, though we should speak more | errors and wrong impressions as to Amcti- 
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can items, and adding some pleasant infor- | 
mation analogous to the text, but refrained 
from writing a parallel book. His notes 
show his well-known learning and ability, 
but contain some slips, of pr inter probably, 
that need correction (e. g., as to the authors 
of the Federalist), But we trust that the 
publishers will be so well rewarded as to 
bring out a volume of American reminis- 
cences of book hunters, coin hunters, auto- 
graph hunters, and postage-stamp hunters, 
with something on our privately- printed 
books, our books en petit nombre, our So- 
ciety publications, our °76 club, Bradford | 
club, and that club of one man (? a shilleleh) 
the Zenger club, as well as of our recent 
presses, whereof the Niverside, as this vol-| 
ume testifies, is something of exquisite taste 
and finish, 





Life of Andrew Jackson. Condensed from 
the author’s Life of Andrew Jackson, in 
three volumes, By James Parton. New 
York: Mason Brothers, 1862. 479 pp. 


Mr. Parton has done a most acceptable 
work in presenting us with the life of Jack- 
son in this shape, which in its price will suit 
the means, and in its extent the reading 
appetite, of the mass of the people. The 
* Life of Jackson,” by Parton, is a work of 
such thorough investigation and such free- 
dom from bias, that it presents a complete 
portraiture of the President who, next to 
Jefferson, most indelibly stamped the im- 
press of his character on the government | 
and the country. In the present convenient 
shape the work will find its way to the col-| 


lege, the academy, and the general libraries. | 





Harper's Pictorial History of the 
Rebellion in the United States. Parts 1) 
&2. New York: Harper & Bros., 1862. | 


Tuts new history, profusely illustrated with | 
portraits, battle-scenes, views, is written with | 
ability and care. It opens with a view of | 
the country from the colonizations, and de- | 
velops the steps which led to the erection | 
of the present government. It takes the) 
broad ground that the States never were | 
independent sovereignties, that the Consti- | 


Great 


| 


ito October, 1861; 
| Huguenots of New Paltz, by Rev. 


| Rebellion, by Wm. Lounsbery ; 


tution of the United States was adopted 
by the people not by the States, and that 
the sovereignty resides in the general gov- 
ernment, It regards slavery as the one 
element of discord and misfortune, and to 
it attributes the terrible results with ‘which 
we are so familiar. The narrative of the 
war, from the siege of Fort Sumter, is given 
with spirit and clearness, and though the 
opinion of the author on the question of 
slavery is evident, censure is freely given 
where deserved, North or South. The chief 
statements are supported by important doc- 
uments, given in full in the notes, and in the 
Introduction are given the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Half-century Discourse. 
in Buffalo. Delivered on the evening of 
Feb. 2, 1862. By Walter Clarke, D. D. 
Buffalo: Theo. Butler, 1862. 8vo, 92 pp. 


Wut be noticed in our next. 


The First Church 


Collections of the Ulster Historical Society. 
Vol. L., Part 3. Kingston: 1863. ° Pp. 
179-241. 


WE receive this part with a sigh of regret 
for the loss of one so eminent for his his- 
torical zeal, and so gallant at his country’s 
call, the late Col. G. W. Pratt. This part, 
printed apparently some time since, recalls 
the loss, for it speaks of him as still living. 
In itself, it is a valuable contribution. It 
contains: 1. The Proceedings of the Society 
2. An article on the 
C. H. 
The Ulster Regiment in the Great 
4. Origin 
and meaning of the word Shawangunk, by 
‘Rev. C. Scott; 5. The Indian Forts of 
1663, by the same ; 6. Ulster County Rec- 
ords. The account of the Ulster Regiment 
is such a one as we would fain see from 
every county in the State, and must abso- 
lutely demand of those which have His- 
‘torical Societies. The article by Mr. Stitt 
is quite interesting; and we have read with 
| pleasure those of Mr. Scott. We once tried 
to trace out satisfactorily the history of the 


Stitt; 3. 
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Shawnees, and became so bewildered that 
we think he never attempted it before giv- 
ing his explanation of Shawangunk. Is it 
not a fact, that our names of tribes are 
names given by their neighbors, and names 
of localities names given by residents ? 





Documentary History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. Connecticut, 1, 2. Francis 
4. Hawks, D. D., LL. D., William Stevens 
Perry, A. M., Editors. New York: James 


Patt, 1862. 64 pp. 


Tae present numbers of this valuable work 
begin the history of the Episcopal Church 
in Connecticut, a curious chapter in religious 
annals, where the descendants of those who 
had revolted from the Church of England 
on account of the tyranny of prelacy, re- 
volted to it again, in consequence of the 
tyranny of the new sect. The early strug- 
gles of Episcopalianism in Connecticut, when 
its professors were liable to punishment, the 
protection of Col. Heathcote, the persecu- 


tion at Stratford, and the various letters of| 


the missionaries, make these contributions 
of great interest. 





National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans, from original paintings 
by Alonzo Chappel. With biographies 
by E. A. Duyckinck. New York: John- 
son, Fry & Co. Nos. 17-24. 


Tue sketches in these numbers embrace 
Schuyler, Morgan, Wayne, Knox, Barry, 
Steuben, Lafayette, Sherman, Hopkinson, 
Oliver Ellsworth, King, Marshall, Gouver- 
neur Morris, R. R. Livingston, Joel Bar- 
low, and James Madison, with portraits of 
Van Buren, R. Morris, Perry, Moultrie, 
Fillmore, Schuyler, Hopkinson, Porter, 
Douglas, Greene, Barney, Hancock, Adams, 
Story, Cass, Montgomery. The sketches 
are classic pictures of the life and character 
of the several worthies of our land, whom 
Mr. Duyckinck successively holds up before 
us, and the selection of them is as happy as 
the execution of the literary portion. The 
portraits, all being at full length and well 
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engraved, also give this gallery a high and 
enduring value. 7 





History of the War for the Union, Civil, 
Military, and Naval. By E. A. Duyck- 
inck. Illustrated by Alonzo Chappel. 
New York: Johnson, Fry & Co. Nos. 
9-14. 


| Turis work, already so well received and 
| appreciated by the public, continues the ac- 
| count, in these numbers, down to the close 
|of the battle of Bull Run. Its divisions of 
| the subject are well made, and the history 
of the movements in the several Border 
| States, the exertions of the loyal States, the 
| proceedings in Congress, and the acts of 
the Government in conducting the war and 
in foreign intercourse, no less than the mili- 
tary and naval operations, are all treated 
with judgment, impartiality, and clearness, 
rendering it a work which will doubtless 
be more prized hereafter than even at pres- 
ent. It is handsomely published, and these 
numbers contain portraits of Halleck, Sigel, 
and Foote, with spirited views of the bat- 
tles of Williamsburg, Fort Donelson, and 
| Roanoke. 








Miscellany. 


W. Gowans has just issued Miller’s 
*“ Account of New York in 1695,” with 
notes, already announced, and forming No. 
3 of his “ Bibliotheca Americana,” 


Mr. Witson’s Biographical Sketches of 
Illinois officers, is announced as ready, by 
James Barnet, Chicago. 


TuE Ohio State Journal, which we re- 
cently forgot to credit with the list of Ohio 
Governors, speaks highly of the “‘ History 
of Knox County,” in that State, by A. Ban- 
ning Norton; but we do not find the name 
of the publisher. We should be pleased to 
see a copy, to make it better known to our 
readers. 











